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The Gospel According to Fulton Oursler 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD. 
By Fulton Oursler. Garden City: Double- 
day. $2.95. 


In the introduction to his life of Jesus, 
Fulton Oursler says that the book is not an 
interpretation. We are left so totally speech- 
less by such a statement that we are prac- 
tically struck dumb, and the attempt to give 
a sober appraisal of the volume demands a 
restraint we find it almost impossible to 
muster. The only appropriate reply is in- 
dignation couched in invective. 


The title, The Greatest Story Ever Told, 
does not immediately reveal the sort of inter- 
pretation this elaboration will be, but it 
provides a hint. James Branch Cabell once 
spoke of the Bible story as the greatest 
version of the Cinderella story. “Can you 
not see that the story of Christ, the climax 
toward which the whole Bible-romance 
moves as its denouement, is but the story of 
Cinderella set forth in more impressive 
terms? — for therein the most neglected and 
downtrodden of humanity is revealed, not as 
a tinseled princess, but as the Creator and 
Master of all things; and His very public 
triumph is celebrated among the acclama- 
tion, not of any human grandees and earls 
and lackeys, but of the radiant hosts of 
Heaven.” Cabell has put his finger deftly 
upon something significant in the gospel 
story, for the appeal there has so often been 
not different from the appeal of the story of 
Cinderella, and has promised hope to all the 
downtrodden, the lowly, the unfortunate, 
the enslaved, and the frustrated. This is 
the story which Fulton Oursler has tried to 
tell, a success story, a success exceeding any- 
thing that we might ordinarily dream, a 
success to be celebrated by the heavenly 
host, in short “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” 


For these purposes then, the handling of 
the text required no critical study, but a 
selection for emphasis of all those details 
which should lead the demeaned and the 
misunderstood and the rejected to His final 
and overawing triumph. Mr. Oursler merely 
uses all the material in the four Gospels, 
cutting it apart, throwing out the duplica- 
tions, and fitting it back in an order that 
suits his purpose. 

Mr. Oursler tells that he undertook to 
write this book because he had discovered in 
casual conversation in Pullman smoking cars 
and in club rooms little knowledge of the 
Bible but considerable interest. So he set 
out to produce a version that would capture 
these readers. Since Mr. Oursler has some 
proved success in the publishing field, it is 
not surprising that he has done what he in- 
tended. This is a version that was meant to 
be read, and for such purposes Mr. Oursler 
has undoubtedly improved considerably on 
either Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John. He 
has set up standards of readability which the 
Reader's Digest might establish, and he has 
subjected the inept Gospelers to these tests. 
The language is in the style of this day and 


contains none of the sweep or grandeur of 
the King James, obscurities and contradic- 
tions are omitted or given some explanation 
reasonable to our minds, incidents and 
parables are all polished into melodramatic 
narratives, miracles and, prophecies are em- 
phasized, but above all everything that 
might offend anyone has been carefully 
checked. This material has been tried on 
the radio where it underwent a pre-testing 
and may be supposed to pass even the stand- 
ards of the Hayes-Johnston office, Motion 
Picture Production Code. 

In fact, this rewriting of Jesus’ story is a 
sort of radio-script, Hollywood scenario 
version. One can just imagine that filmdom’s 
executives are wrestling with this revolu- 


tionary manuscript and wondering if they. 


dare film it. They probably have their 
writers considering an adaptation. We pre- 
dict that someday you will see a movie 
which will say in the credits, “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” from the book by Fulton 
Oursler, adapted for the screen by etc., etc., 
and etc. THADDEUS B. CLARK 


Cherish the magic 

NOTES TOWARD THE DEFINITION OF 
CULTURE. By T. S. Eliot. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 

In this meaty little volume Mr. Eliot sets 
out to define the word “culture.” He notes 
that in certain primitive groups it is synony- 
mous with religion. In such cases it is the 
dynamic unity of the sum total of their ways 
of living. He ‘further notes a steady devel- 
opment of divergence between religion and 
culture, and believes that neither can exist 
without the other at any high development 
of either. Mr. Eliot apparently overlooks the 
tendency of religions to cherish the magic 
and the supernaturalism of the pre-scientific 
past, while the energies and efforts of man- 
kind tend to become increasingly directed 
by the scientific spirit and democratic faith. 
We feel it a reasonable hope that the 
scientific spirit and the democratic faith may 
be growing points towards the development 
of a homogeneous culture, or religion, for all 
of mankind. 

There is little doubt but that in many 


“Say—that sermon of yours was certainly 

worth coming out to hear. . . . Why, it 

was so profound even I couldn't under- 
stand it.” 


cases the supernatural and non-democratic 
elements in many cultures are disintegrating 
faster than these cultures are reintegratin 
around the more valid knowledge and th 
better-tested values of our times. While w: 
do not share in the author’s dismay concern 
ing the disintegration of what we may fairl 
call Anglo-Catholicism, we do think it for 
tunate that all that can be said for it shoul 
be expressed by one of such eminence i 
literary skill and charm. Mr. Eliot als 
fears the capacity of those who woul 
choose the elite in a classless society, but 
without questioning in any way the wisdom 
of those who chose him for well-deserved 
literary honors, we would hope that in a 
society where education would be more 
widely diffused, the recognition of ear | 
would be at least no less wise. 

Sunsets in culture, as in the rest of na- 
ture, are often beautiful, but they are also 
often conducive to a mood tinged with sad- 
ness. On the other hand the sunrise in its 
beauty beckons to a new day, and in this 
mood we turned to contrast this volume 
with John Dewey’s Freedom and Culture. 

JOHN BROGDEN 


Compulsion drinkers 


THE PROBLEM DRINKER. By Joseph 
Hirsh. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$3. 

In recent years society has become con- 
cerned with the case of the problem drinker, 
alias the compulsion drinker, alias the chronic 
alcoholic. The novelist and the Hollywood 
script writer have given him attention. The 
Story of Mrs. Murphy was a best seller, and 
The Lost Weekend a box office success. 
Now he has taken his place on the comic 
page of the morning paper and industry has 
recognized his existence. Information con- 
cerning Alcoholics Anonymous has quietly 
passed from individual to individual. We 
are now well aware that the problem drinker 
exists; we do not know too much about him 
and his problem. 

Joseph Hirsh has done us a great favor. 
He has given us a book which brings the 
subject up to date. The Problem Drinker is 
factual, well-written, and covers the field. It 
begins with a consideration of alcohol as a 
beverage. There are no sermons here, no 
moralizing, just a brief statement of the 
facts of the case. Next the problem drinker 
himself is described and explained, not as a 
sinner, but as a sick man who simply can- 
not cease drinking through his own efforts. 
He needs our help and our sympathy. The 
final part of the book is devoted to a study 
of what has been done and what still needs 
to be done for these unfortunate individuals. 
The final answer for the problem drinker is 
yet to be given. We have yet to discover 
why he is what he is. At present we have 
helps but no cure to offer him. The psy- 
chiatrist, the doctor, and Alcoholics Anony- 
mous can give assistance. What they can 
do and cannot do is carefully explained. 

The Problem Drinker is easily the best sin- 
gle volume on this subject yet to be written 
for the layman and casual student. 

ROBERT W. SONEN 
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HIEF JUSTICE: John Marshall and the 
Growth of the Republic. By David Loth. 
New York: W.W. Norton& Co. $5. 
- “The Constitution,” said Charles Evans 
Hughes, “is what the judges say ‘it is.” And 
what the judges say it is, is largely what 
John Marshall said it is. In this surpris- 
ingly readable volume by Mr. Loth, which 
might have been a tome as weighty as that 
of Senator Beveridge, Marshall appears as 
a jurist, who by pure vigor of forthright de- 
votion to the federalist principle, shaped our 
destiny as a capitalistic democratic people. 
For years, he was the Supreme Court. He 
established Hamilton as dominant over 
Jefferson. More than the Constitutional 
convention, he wrote the Constitution, for he 
saw in it implication of power which the 
words of that document never imagined. 
When Marshall accepted appointment as 
Chief Justice, that tribunal was by no means 
the undisputed arbiter of the United States 
as itis today. In fact, one member resigned 
_to become governor of New York, and an- 
other judge preferred the supreme court of 
his own state to that of the Union. Decisions 
of the Supreme Court were subject to free 
criticism, not accepted as now as vox dei. 
_ Jefferson usually disagreed with Marshall on 
political questions, but no president ven- 
_ tured to send a squad of soldiers to purge 
the court. Marshall established the Court 
as Supreme. The Constitution formed a 
tripartite government of executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial functions. To Marshall is 
due the supremacy of the judiciary. A judge 
is the nearest thing to an absolute monarch 
we have in America. 
It is thought that the Supreme Court is a 
judicial body. This is true as to interpre- 
tation of statutes and appéals within the 
federal jurisdiction, within a limited cate- 


‘The Constitution is what the judges 
(and John Marshall) say it is’ 


gory. In matters where constitutional ques- 
tions are not involved, or in disputes be- 
tween states, the Circuit Court of Appeals is 
usually the last resort, and appeal to the 


_ Supreme Court is not a matter of right, but 


allowed or denied as the Supreme Court 
may decide in its discretion. The vital func- 
tion of the Court, as any one may learn by 
reading its opinions, with quotations from 
theorists, economists and philosophers, is 
political. It considers a set of facts from 
the viewpoint of whether the Constitution 
makes those acts legal. Whether such acts 
are constitutional, is opinion pure and 
simple. To a Marshall or Taney such mat- 
ters appear in a vastly different light than 
to a Holmes or Brandeis. One conception of 
law may denounce an attack on government 
treason; another rule it free speech. Thus 
the Supreme Court decisions are personal 
opinions of its members. Five men can dis- 
agree with four, and each in his philosophy 
of government be correct. 

Mr. Loth comments that John Taylor, in 
“Constructions Construed,” stated succinctly 
the evaluation in his time of Marshall’s in- 
fluence on American law. He pointed out 
that the principles which the Supreme Court 
had evolved were linked by an inexorable 
logic to the conclusion that property rights 
came before human rights. He foresaw 
quite clearly that the first beneficiaries of a 
powerful centralized government would be 
the commercial and financial interests of the 
country. He did not see, Mr. Loth says, 
that they would be able to use those cen- 
tralized powers for their own benefit. Per- 
haps we should add these centralized 
powers, beneficial as they may be when 
controlled, when out of hand may be de- 
structive of the people who created them. 

JAMES J. MARSHALL 


HALF-WAY TO FREEDOM: A Report on 

the New India.in the Words and Photo- 
graphs of Margaret Bourke-White. New 
York: Simon ¢> Schuster. $3.50. 


The great days of Indian independence run 
from August 15, 1947, when India became 
free, to January 30, 1948, when Gandhi 
was assassinated. These were days momen- 
tous not only for India but for the world. 
They were filled. with enormous events — 
the massacres, the migrations, the labors of a 
_ new government to build a nation, the stir- 
ting of a people to a renaissance of energy 
and vision. It is wonderful that a trained 
observer was on hand to make a record of 
these tremendous times. Margaret Bourke- 
_ White, the famous photographer, was present 
with her camera and pen through all this 
_ period, and also for months before and for 

weeks after. This book is first-hand ma- 
terial for posterity, and a fascinating report 
to the present-day generation. To me, who 

as in India from October to January 1947- 
8, and who looked upon the scene which 
s Bourke-White saw and snapped and 


A renaissance of energy and wisdom 


described, these pages are of breath-taking 
interest and excitement. 

Half-Way to Freedom is in two parts — 
text and pictures. The text is excellent, but 
no better than can be written by any well- 
trained and experienced journalist. She has 
the gift of vivid reproduction, is frequently 
witty (but occasionally lapses into bad 
taste ), knows her own mind, is always honest 
and to the point. On the whole she is well- 
informed, but better at describing what she 
has seen and done than at interpreting the 
significance of her experiences. But it is her 
pictures which give distinction and lasting 
importance to her volume. Her photographs 
of great Indians—Nehru, Patel, Mme. 
Naidu, Jayaprakash Narayan, the Socialist 
leader — are something more than mere 
camera studies. Nehru’s face is not only 
beautiful, but unutterably worn and tirede 
Patel looks to perfection the “Roman senator” 
described in the text. The two juxtaposed 
pictures of Jinnah tell more than the dozens 
of pages of discussion the real meaning of 
Pakistan. The book begins and ends, of 
course with Gandhi —the pictures of the 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston, was honored 
last month (July 19) when Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer spent a half-day there, on his 
first visit to the United States, with Mme. 
Schweitzer. The morning was given over to 
a press conference, and then to an informal 
coffee-hour reception, for New England 
admirers of the Schweitzers. ..At the press 
conference, one of the Boston newspapers 
asked why he had decided to crowd a visit 
to Boston into his heavy American schedule. 
He replied: “First, to come to this publica- 
tion office [The Beacon Press} from which 
such great good has come out for me. .. . 
I will never forget the day the letter arrived 
from The Beacon Press saying that “we wish 
to help in your work and make better 
known your writings.’ ” 

Credit for the cover picture goes to the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Mahatma as she saw him in those last days 
in Birla house, and the tremendous scenes of 
the death, the funeral, and the burning of 
the body by the banks of the Jumna River. 
Then there are scores of scenes, not of the 
familiar tourist type — the Taj Mahal, for 
example, nowhere appears!—but rather of 
permanent historic significance. The peasants 
in the villages and the denizens of the city 
slums, the myriads of the starving and the 
sick, the refugees pouring south into India 
and north into Pakistan, the maharajahs and 
their magnificence now happily disappearing, 
the untouchables and their misery now as 
happily redeemed, the temples and mosques 
which receive the devout if superstitious 
reverence of the multitudes, the bearded 
Sikhs, children, women, the swarming multi- 
tudes on “the face of the land”! Miss Bourke- 
White is an incomparable artist, with an 
almost infallible sense of what is important 
in the record. The result is this panoramic 
document of a land struggling to freedom. 


Like everybody else, Miss Bourke-White 
fell under the spell of Gandhiji. She recog- 
nized instantly his profound spiritual power, 
and was touched by his utter simplicity and 
sincerity. She felt at times strange incon- 
sistencies in his life—blind spots in his 
vision of the Indian scene. His seeming in- 
difference, for example, to the industrializa- 
tion of India, with its abominations of labor 
exploitation — the old familiar horror of the 
rich grinding the faces of the poor! He does 
not know, she said, perhaps does not want 
to know, the facts. But here she misunder- 
stood Gandhi. Seeing the negative side of 
his attitude—his hatred, for example, of the 
machine — she fails altogether to see the 
positive or constructive side, which was an 
economic program of his own. Thus, in 
place of factories and mass production, 


which he thought would be the ruin of his 


country, the Mahatma would have put © 


handicraft labor in the villages, and thus 
have made these centers of Indian life eco- 
nomically independent. Improved cultiva- 
tion of the land, and arts and crafts in the 
home, these to be sure would attain no 
American standard of living. But such a 
standard, Gandhi declared, can be bought 
at too high a price. To satisfy the simple 
needs of the people, and to free them from 
the contagion and corruption of a purely 
material civilization, this is the all-sufficient 
goal. Miss Bourke-White catches glimpses 
of all this, but nowhere sees it with clear 
comprehension of its meaning in terms of 
Indian life. The nation’s danger at this hour 
is profit-making production. And Gandhi 
knew it! 

But one returns to the pictures, which 
need no interpretation and brook no argu- 
ment. The more one ponders them, the 
more one marvels at their clarity and beauty. 
The play of light and shadow, the perspec- 
tives and distances, the groupings and con- 
trasts, these are as remarkable as they are 
eloquent in the portrayal of their subjects. 
Here are tragedies too deep for tears, and 
greatness and glory to stir the inmost region 
of the heart. Is there any other land quite 
so picturesque and pictorial as present-day 
India — its leaders, people, landscape, cus- 
toms and religions. Here they all are, as 
sharp in contrast as life and death itself, and 
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- limited value. 


lucky for 
you I found the manuscript for next 
Sunday's sermon on your desk... . I 
know you'll appreciate the way Ive 
saved your scholarly reputation by re- 
writing the last five pages.” 


“Oh, Reverend Parsons — it’s 


as terrible and wonderful. I have only to 
think of what I saw in India, to recognize 
at once the reality and sheer artistry of these 
pictures, the natural and the artificial blend- 
ing into a perfect whole. And I have only 
to imagine what it would mean to have such 
memorials of other and earlier epic events in 
history, to know the well-nigh incredible 
value of these photos. More truly than any 
sculptor’s chisel or painter’s brush, Miss 
Bourke-White’s camera has immortalized 

this present hour. Posterity will bless her. 
As to the final judgment, India is shown 
in these pages to be facing almost insuper- 
able obstacles to progress, but quite as 
clearly to be achieving that progress.. The 
new India has arrived. Whether she is 
“half-way to freedom,” or two-thirds, or only 
a third or a quarter, can only be guessed. 
The great thing is that this stupendous coun- 
try, so long enslaved and exploited by native 
and foreign powers, is on the way, and must 
in the end win that freedom which in its 
fulfilment is now a dream and high endeavor. 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


Rescue from oblivion 


THE BOOK OF GREAT CONVERSA- 
TIONS. By Louis Biancolli. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. $5. 

Great minds are fascinating in action, 
whether at work or at play. Some great 
minds display themselves nowhere else to 
such good advantage as in lively conversa- 
tion. A few of these conversations are lively 
and some of the minds are great. 

But why a book of Conversations? One is 
tempted to think that the lucrative vogue of 
“Treasuries” and “Books of .. .” has in- 
spired this and other strange compilations. 
The editor pleads a nobler cause — the rescue 
of conversational gems from happenstance 
oblivion. Surely, a most worthy under- 
taking! But perhaps the important work of 
salvation he has done will scarcely be of 
lasting value in such a scrapbook. These 
brief and candid snatches of portraiture need 
each to be incorporated (or reincorporated ) 
into the biographical wholeness of the con- 
versationalist — and then fully and profit- 
ably enjoyed there. Here, torn from their 
context (and the compiler’s redundant in- 
troductory notes are slight help) they can 
be considered only in transition and of 
FRANK RICKER 


Disinherited class 


JESUS AND THE DISINHERITED. By 
Howard Thurman. New York: The Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press. $1.25. 

This slender volume of about 100 pages 
is an extended sermon on the general text 
of intolerance, written by a wise and kindly 
religious leader who speaks with the author- 
ity of experience. It is not a scholarly, 
closely-reasoned. interpretation of the Gospel 
according to Jesus, but rather a practical 
application of his ideas to some present day 
problems. The treatment is not strikingly 
original; yet Dr. Thurman has succeeded in 
presenting familiar ideas with an augmented 
impact and an impressively keen cutting 
edge. 

The author begins by speaking forth 
frankly, but without rancor, about the racial 
hatred that so often passes for good, solid, 


_ orthodox Christianity. Then he proceeds to 
‘analyze the message of Jesus, in an attempt 


to answer this question, “What is really the 
Christian way of dealing with racism and the 
disinherited class it has produced?” 

He goes on to inspect the fears, decep- 
tions and hates which cause men to deal 
so shamefully with each other. His conclu- 
sion is that only the pure love exemplified 
by Jesus can solve the problems of the dis- 
inherited. 

Howard Thurman has written here a 
simple, readable volume, packed with stim- 
ulating thoughts. It is good, sound, liberal 
doctrine which deserves a place on the book- 
shelf of every Unitarian. 

ROBERT W. LAWSON 


_ THE HOLY 
IMPERATIVE 


THE POWER OF GOD 
AND THE GOOD LIFE 


by WINSTON L. KING 


CC()NE of the best books 

on fundamental theological 
questions that I have seen for 
some time. Its clarity of style 
and thought, its ethical and pro- 
phetic emphasis, its trust in the 
power of God in human ex- 
perience, and its personalistic 
emphasis are most commendable 
and wholesome features. His is 
a voice that should, and I be- 
lieve will, be heard widely.”— 
EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN. “This 
is a book to be welcomed and 
praised. Welcomed because of 
its re-discovery of morality as the 
heart of life, and religion as the 
heart of morality! Praised for 
its careful thought and excellent 
workmanship! The book de- 
serves a wide reading.”—JOHN 


HAYNES HOLMES. $2.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 


‘FREEDOM OF INFORMATION. By Her- 
bert Brucker. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4. 


All good and moral men and women in the 
United States believe in Americanism, de- 
mocracy, and freedom of speech and of the 
press. This means that if one seeks to for- 
ward an anti-American and undemocratic 
“project, it must be done in terms of tradi- 
tional American symbols. ; 

The current struggles over freedom of con- 
science, academic freedom, and the rest 
furnish numerous examples of efforts to dis- 

tort or debase our democratic traditions, but 
let us use freedom of the press as a case in 
point 

There are those who represent, whether 

they like it or not, vested interests in local 
daily newspaper monopolies. Local monop- 
olies have become the rule in more than 
eight out of nine American cities. Such folks 
feel grateful, it appears, to plausible rational- 
ists who assure them that a local daily news- 
paper monopoly can still represent “freedom 
of the press” even though the monopoly 
admittedly does not offer a free market place 
for ideas in print in that commuity. How is 
this possible? Quite simple. Democracy 
does not mean freedom for all to shoot their 
mouths off, the rationalists assure us; democ- 
racy is best served by providing adequate 
outlets for the ideas of the “well-informed”! 

There are thus posed in our society two 
sharply conflicting views of a free press, and 
both are called free. These views might be 
labeled quite briefly “the expert theory” 
(held by the pro-monopolists) and “the fer- 
ment theory” (held by the traditional demo- 
cratic theorists). Herbert Brucker, in his 
Freedom of Information, offers a very sincere 
and sophisticated brief for the expert theory 
which might also be called the Hamiltonian 
or aristocratic theory of “press freedom.” 
Those who have read the report of the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and 
Responsible Press (1947), are likely to re- 
gard Brucker’s book as an effort of reply to 
the Luce-Hutchins Commission’s findings. 
The latter condemned the cult-like character 
of our monopolistic daily press. Brucker 
admits many things about the daily press 


and then goes on to show — to his satisfaction ~ 


—that such admissions do not alter the press’s 
sterling virtues, Let’s sample how he does 
it: 


Brucker admits that our newspapers “lead 

a double life On the one hand they are 
profit-making businesses, just as self-seeking 
as any other business. On the other they 
are an integral part of democracy.” ‘But 
Brucker doesn’t regard this as a dangerous 
situation. Virtue triumphs over expediency. 
“For there is inherent in the trade of writing 
news some inner compulsion toward the 
truth,” he avers. “It makes even the man 
whose business it is to make the facts fit the 
a Saee no matter whether that line is 

' unist or Big Business — squirm, be- 
- cause he feels that inner compulsion.” A 
a. would offer the observation, 
ever, that that squirming is far more 
likely to lead to_stomach ulcers than to any- 


Between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of Big Government and Big Business 


thing resembling very closely a free market 
place for ideas. : 

. ‘Brucker admits that in war time we have 
suppressed a Coughlin Social Justice with 
general agreement because “so long as sup- 
pression is on the unmistakable ground of 
disloyalty in war, who will quarrel with it?” 
We did not, of course, suppress the Chicago 
Tribune when it revealed confidential war 
plans to our enemies on the eve of the bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor. 

Brucker admits that the “press can never, 
as we have seen, be wholly free,” but he 
finds another hidden and mystical factor to 
match the newswriter’s “inner compulsion.” 
This is the reporter's “investigatory pro- 
clivity.” He likens it to “a coiled spring. 
Whenever a news event happens . . . this 
force must work as swiftly and as blindly as 
a reflex of the nerves.” The “inner com- 
pulsion” towards truth and the “investigat- 
ory proclivity” are our two chief assurances 
that our press—though not free—will be 
“free” and serve us! 

Brucker admits that, with the growing 
vagueness and bias in news reports and with 
increasing emphasis upon entertainment to 
sell papers, “something came between the 
newspapers and their readers. Today the 
people still read the papers avidly, to be sure. 
But they no longer feel so much at one with 
them —a fact dramatized in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
procession of election campaigns.” Brucker 
then tells with a smirk how “liberal and aca- 
demic circles” permit a legend to persist that 
all this is due to advertising, “that advertising 
is the villain who betrayed the once virgin 
Fourth Estate.” He then contends and 
“proves” that advertising has made the 
American press free and generally represent- 
ative of popular interests, as editors and pub- 
lishers would define those interests. One is 
a little surprised to learn that during the 
1920’s the newspapers tended to be left of 
center and paved the way for the New Deal! 

Brucker admits that those who run our 
daily newspapers, “like their colleagues in 
the upper strata of our economy, look upon 
government from the higher income-tax 
brackets. In other words, journalism now 
tends of its own accord to think the same 
way and feel the same way as business.” 
This is a common generalization about the 
industry among academic students of it, 
a generalization which was first brought 
forward in fact by academic students of 
the industry. The advertising straw-man 
has long been considered a_ straw-man 
by all but those who want to beat a 
straw-man. In spite of all this, Brucker be- 
lieves that newspaper publishers are 
peculiarly fitted to operate the sister service 
of radio, thus to take their monopolies a step 
further in the communications field. He 
then drags out an inadequate study by Co- 
lumbia University’s Office of Radio Research 
(now the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search), made upon a subsidy by the daily 
newspaper industry, and points out that in- 
dividual newspapers and individual radio 
stations are pretty much what circumstances 
and their owners make them, and that affilia- 
tion between the two makes little difference 
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one way or another. The great danger, he 
insists, comes not from the private monopo- 
lists but from “the planners and managers,” 
the representatives of “big government” who 
“tide blindly over the individual’s right to 
go his own way.” Between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of Big Government and Big Busi- 
ness, he insists upon Charybdis rather than 
upon a middle course between the two. As 
Editor of the Hartford Courant, Brucker’s 
choice may not be regarded as an unexpected 
one, 

Brucker admits that freedom of the press 
should be defined as including “not only the 
historic sense of freedom from government, 
but also . . . freedom from any attachment 
direct or indirect, to any class, political party, 
economic group, or other fraction of society.” 


‘He believes that this can be achieved through 


assuring the editorial independence of edi- 
torial staffs from publisher dominance. To 
accomplish this, he offers a Hippocratic oath 
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for those who own any interest in a daily 
newspaper or who work for one, worded in 
sufficiently vague terminology so that few 
publishers would be upset by it or even 
object to it. “Pending the eventual adoption 
of such a system I do not see how anyone 
connected with a newspaper or other source 
of information today can face his conscience, 
as long as it remains devoted to some cause 
other than that of the search for truth.” 

In short, Brucker sees the salvation of our 
daily press in the professionalization of jour- 
nalism. By the professionalization of jour- 
nalism, Brucker means something reminiscent 
of Lincoln Steffens’ experiences with Martin 
Lomasny, then a political boss of Boston. 
Lomasny, at Steffens’ suggestion, had ex- 
perimented with professionalized Harvard 
graduates and had found that they would do 
things for him for nothing for which he 
would have had to pay ordinary ward heel- 
ers. As Marshall Field points out, in his 
Freedom Is More Than a Word (1945), even 
gentlemanliness can function as an effective 
enemy of freedom. Only in a relatively free 
ferment of ideas, in a relatively free market 
place for ideas, can freedom of the press or 
of any other kind of freedom mean enough 
to maintain democracy as a functional 
reality. ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 


Character creation 

A GREATER GENERATION. By Ernest 
M. Ligon. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Any person who is not familiar with the 
Union College Character Research Project is 
innocent about a very energetic and pains- 
taking attempt to give religious education 
a new birth. Professor Ligon and his asso- 
ciates are determined that the Christian 
principles developed in the Sermon on 
the Mount have a right to just as sound 
educational advantages as any other subject. 
He has a mission. He is out to spread 
understanding about the laws of learning 
and the discoveries of psychology and to 
make them available to teachers of character 
education. There are rules of learning (which 
he outlines), and youngsters in church 
schools ought to enjoy the privilege of sit- 
ting under teachers who know what they 
are and how to use them. 

He is convinced that the development of 
attitudes is more important to the future 
welfare of our children, and the world they 
will make, than any learning of either facts 
or skills. All of this he writes about with 
a spark and tempo that carry the reader into 
his enthusiastic mood. 

The second half of the book develops his 
ideas regarding “the Christian Hypothesis,” 
which is the “attitude doctrine” he holds to 
undogmatically; it includes the basic atti- 
tudes essential to the Christian personality. 
This section includes also a description of 
some of the program that has been de- 
veloped and the curriculum that serves it in 
this project of character education. One 
might perhaps better call it “character 
creation.” 

As propaganda for a particular program 
now participated in by churches, parents 
and schools of many places, in co-operation 
with the Union College Project, this book is 
effective enough to make one want to learn 
more. J. DONALD JOHNSTON 
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“Speak up, Bub. Are you a theist, deist, 

humanist, Christian, monist, naturalist, 

cosmotheist, latitudinarian, accordist, or 

what? This is a Unitarian church, and 
we're a little particular.” 


No new arguments 


THE HIDDEN SMILE. By George H. 
Stevens. London: Latimer House, Ltd. 5s. 

This little volume of less than 100 pages 
is a defense of what the author calls “An 
Old Belief.” He describes this belief as 
the belief that God exists, is a Good and 
Loving God, and is personally interested 
in us. The value of the old belief, he finds 
in the sense of meaning with which it en- 
dows life. The objections to it are drawn 
from the familiar ground of 19th century 
materialism, and answered largely by the 
contention that the case for 19th century 
materialism is irrefutably proved. As evi- 
dence for the old belief he relies upon the 
Bible and the experience of the Christian 
people. 

The author introduces no new arguments 
or ideas on either side of the controversy 
he treats, with the possible exception of his 
use of the Bible as evidence. He proposes 
that the Bible is valid evidence because it 
was written upon the assumption of the be- 
lief he defends, and being so written, is still 
a coherent and valid interpretation of the 
history of one people. 

This book will change few minds. Its 
most valuable quality, a quality rare in theo- 
logical works, is the extreme simplicity with 
which it is written. 

JOHN GODFREY MACKINNON 


Brink: of destruction 


THE DIRECTIVE IN HISTORY. By Henry 
Nelson Wieman (Inrtoduction by James 
Luther Adams). Boston: The Beacon Press. 
$2.50. 

As Wieman views history, our civilization, 
in the pattern of those which have preceded 
it, is poised on the brink of destruction. In 
his analysis, he follows the line of thinking 
of Alfred Weber, Gordon Childe, Arnold 
Toynbee, and in a restricted sense, Oswald 
Spengler, with one major difference in em- 
phasis. Developing the implications in- 
herent in the writings of these men, Wieman 
refuses to accept the destruction of our 
civilization as inevitable, asserting that our 
culture can grow beyond its present limita- 
tions through the discovery of the directive 
in history. This directive is in essence a 
creative process through history, sustained 
by the moral law and expressed in the fullest 
possible realization of individual and social 


capacity. The creative process is to be dis- 
covered, not through revelation as it is 


understood by the orthodox, but through the — 


utilization of the empirical methods of the 
sciences, in the investigation of the prin- 
ciples of social interaction, and by a reap- 
praisal of religious and ethical values in the 
light of modern knowledge. 

Beginning with a discussion of the prob- 


ae 


lem of value, which he considers to be one ~ 


of the most confused in modern thought, 
Wieman distinguishes between individual, 
social and moral good. Essentially the 
highest good is that which creatively and 
continually transforms man and _ society. 
Wieman does not permit his argument to 
stand on logic alone, but devotes consider- 


able space to an analysis of the creative 


process in relation to the culture pattern of 
the United States. He discusses the impact 
of technological and social change on our 
institutions, and is especially critical of the 
usurpation of power by dominant economic 
interests which in America “constitute the 
sweetest and gentlest and happiest dictator- 
ship which ever wielded such absolute 
power.” He strikes out at the growth of 
“trivial uniformity” among us, which he sees 


as a consequence of the control over thought — 


afforded particularly by the mass media of 
communications, and “destructive conflict” 
between the nations, which he understands 
as a clash of cultures. 

These internal and external social condi- 
tions, he feels, prevent that “essential inter- 
communication of meaning between person 
and person, group and group . . .” necessary 
to the creative process. 

With complete realism, Wieman analyzes 
the supertechnology of our country and 
points out that the creative process, for us, 
must be realized within the framework of 
the industrial system. He notes a trend, in 
studies by industrial management, toward 
the development of a worker initiative and 
a group coherence which grow out of a 
sense of community. While it is question- 
able that this trend is as positive as Wieman 
makes out there is no question as to its 
significance. He thinks that as the idea of 
democracy is enlarged in the agencies of 
production, the main element of our culture, 
it will spread throughout the rest of society. 


In a book so thin, and with .a subject so 
broad, there must of necessity be many omis- 
sions. To some, the whole conception of a 
“directive” in history will seem mystical. But 
while many will disagree with Wieman in 
some particulars, few will contradict his 
general position. Man must functionally 
participate in the social order; technology 
must not enslave man but serve his needs; 
man must freely communicate with man; 
faith must be geared to reality: these are 
the conditions which Wieman lays down for 
the further development of the creative 
process. Throughout the book, one senses 
Wieman’s complete faith in man’s capacity 
to. overcome his problems and _ establish 
God’s kingdom on earth. 


This book is a challenge to those who, in 
the midst of the great social changes that 
are going on about us, are trying to reor- 
ganize their social and a conception 
and to live the creative life. 

ANDERS S. LUNDE 


OPEN FORUM 


The Hall of Fame of New York University 
has announced that up to April 1, 1950, 
nominations from the public of new names 
are in order. Only persons who have been 
| dead for twenty-five years or more are 
eligible. One hundred electors will consider 
_ the nominations between April 1 and No- 
' vember 1, 1950, the results of the election 
_ will be announced on November 1. 

I wish to suggest to Unitarians, individual- 
ly and collectively, that they push the nomi- 
nation and election of two great Americans. 
hope theistic Unitarians will press the name 
_ of Theodore Parker, as one of the greatest of 
_ the American clergy who impressed himself 
‘upon our history as an outstanding aboli- 
tionist who influenced Abraham Lincoln in 
his views on religion and democracy. Four 
_ other clergymen now in the Hall of Fame — 
_ Henry Ward Beecher, William E. Channing, 
Jonathan Edwards, Phillips Brooks — deserve 
the honor no more than does Parker. 
Humanist Unitarians should press the 


a 
y 
: 
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_ The God-Seeker, Sinclair Lewis’ new 
novel, should be of special interest to Uni- 
_ tarians. Many themes run through the book, 
_ but of particular concern to us is the excit- 
ing story of the spiritual growth of its hero: 
_ from real fidelity to Fundamentalism of the 
Jonathan Edwards variety to membership in 
_a Unitarian Church. 

As in his Elmer Gantry of 22 years ago, 
Mr. Lewis again vividly demonstrates the 
real antithesis between (Protestant) Funda- 

_ mentalism and the basic values of a demo- 
_ cratic religion and a democratic society. 
The book suggests that in terms of the 
_ American social pattern, at least, the prime 
opponent of the values of liberal religion and 
the democratic way of life is to be found in 
our Fundamentalist churches: (it requires 
little imagination to note the identity of the 


Call for Hall of Fame nominees 


name of Robert G, Ingersoll as a “Prophet of 
Humanism.” No man has done more for the 
cause of Humanism in the United States than 
Ingersoll. He spread the Humanist message 
from one end of the country to the other in 
the most beautiful English ever delivered. 
That his message was primarily positive in 
nature may be seen by an interesting article 
by Ingersoll’s granddaughter in the March, 
1949, issue of Progressive World. Ingersoll 
appreciated the theistic Unitarians, saying in 
an address before the Unitarian Club in 
New York in 1892: “I have great respect for 
the Unitarian Church. I have great respect 
for the memory of Theodore Parker. .. . 
They at least believe in a God who is a 
gentleman.” 

I hope that at the coming May Meetings 
some definite action will be taken in this 
regard. Nominations should be addressed to 
the Hall of Fame of New York University, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

SHERMAN D. WAKEFIELD, New York 


“Expose” of Fundamentalism 


outlook of Mr. Lewis’ missionaries manifested 
in real antagonism to the Indians and of our 
present-day Fundamentalist churches re- 
sulting in the KKK and open antagonism to all 
dissidents and non-conformists ). 

If this be so, it behooves us, as Unitarians, 
to consider that we have made little or no 
effort to acquaint the people who are at- 
tracted by the Fundamentalist gospel, with 
the values of Unitarian faith in their lan- 
guage and their terms. As sincere Unitarians 
we have no right to keep the Unitarian mes- 
sage a secret, open only to middle-class intel- 
lectuals; we should make a determined effort 
to make it known to all of our countrymen. 
And, an obiective “expose” of Fundamental- 
ism along the lines of the Blanshard book is 
in order. 

CHAS. M. SHEROVER, New York 


No policy so barren 


We, the undersigned Christian ministers, 
affirm that American democracy is an his- 
torical achievement to be diligently safe- 
guarded and perpetuated. We stand against 
‘all anti-democratic systems guilty of inflict- 
ing upon nations class hatred, civil strife 
and political despotism. Mere opposition, 
however, is not enough. “There is no policy 
so barren, so certain to fail, as that of merely 
maintaining the status quo.” The only ef- 
fective defense of democracy is a vigorous 
‘offense demonstrating the validity of its way 
of life. 

We are deeply disturbed by the increas- 
ing numbers who consciously or uncon- 
sciously are losing faith in our bill-of-rights 
democracy. They attempt to safeguard free- 
dom for the majority by denying freedom 
fo the minority. They cry out, rightly, 
iainst injustice done to individuals in 
soviet-dominated lands, yet foster injustice 
against individuals in our land. This mood in- 


evitably breeds hysteria and misguided ac- 
tion. Evidences of such hysterical action 
are everywhere. Distinguished leaders such 
as Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, Kirtley 
Mather, Harlow Shapley, and many others, 
known for their long struggle against various 
forms of authoritarianism, are defamed as 
subversive citizens, fellow-travelers. or dupes 
of the Communists. The epithets “commun- 
ist” or “fascist” are hurled against men un- 
selfishly working for a better America. Able 
and devoted professors are discharged or 
“frozen” from their posts because they sup- 
ported the Progressive Party. Liberals are 
refused the use of halls in which to speak. 
Bills designed to throttle free discussion are 
frequently proposed. Our government denies 
travel privileges to visiting Communists and 
even to non-Communists.. No such hysteria 
prevails in democracies such as Britain and 
Sweden, although they are much closer to 
Soviet pressures. Democracies have no need 
to resort to such restrictive controls as are 
used by dictatorships, 


“The just society is : ae to Com- 
munism.” Representing various _ political 
positions, we hold a common faith that 
American justice and fair-play can protect 
this country from Communism or any other 
“ism.” While we would guard against all 
encroachments from either communism or 
fascism, we believe that full faith in the 
way of freedom is the only possible answer 
to these attacks. Now is the time for all 
who believe in traditional American liberties 
to insist upon those rights guaranteed in the 
Constitution. Promotion of justice at home 
is our best defense. e 

EDGAR S. BRIGHTMAN, JOHN W. BRUSH, 
ALISON R. BRYAN, EMORY S. BUCKE, ALBERT 
BUCKNER COE, DAVID COLWELL, LEONARD G. 
CLOUGH, ROBERT CUMMINGS, GARDINER M. 
DAY, WILLIAM HENRY DENNEY, L. HAROLD 
DeWOLF, FREDERICK M. ELIOT, THEODORE P. 
FERRIS, CARLETON MINER FISHER, DANA M. 
GREELEY, S. WHITNEY HALE, ISAAC HIGGIN- 
BOTHAM, DUNCAN HOWLETT, EMERSON HUGH 
LALONE, DONALD LOTHROP, DANIEL L. MARSH, 
JOHN U. MILLER, SAMUEL H. MILLER, WALTER 
G. MUELDER, HENRY M. OGILBY, E. SPENCER 
PARSONS, PRENTISS PEMBERTON, PALFREY 
PERKINS, VIVIAN T. POMEROY, CECIL H. ROSE, 
DWIGHT C. SMITH, EDMUND A. STEIMLE, 
CHARLES STRYON, CHARLES L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM E. WIMER. 


Return to normal 
Register readers may be interested in 
knowing of the availability of a 16mm sound 
film, “Tomorrow’s a Wonderful Day.” This 
is a vivid portrayal of a refugee boy’s return 
to normal life. ‘This child’s mental conflicts 
and his change to confidence and faith from 
suspicion and fear are skillfully shown. His 
healing is the result of love and guidance 
and his acceptance into normal group living 
in the famous Children’s Village of Ben 
Shemen in Palestine. The film is sponsored 
by Children to Palestine, a national com- 
mittee initiated and led by Christian people 
who are assisting in the rehabilitation of 
Jewish refugee children — the victims of the 
Nazi racial exterminational program. The 
film is available from Children to Palestine, 
3 Joy, Street, Boston 8 (CA 7-6229) or room 
2304, 1819 Broadway, New York 23 (CO 
5-8792). 
SUSAN E. HERMAN, Executive Secretary 


Unfortunate impression 
wHeREAS: An unfortunate impression was 
created among the delegates to the May 
Meetings and the general public by the 
article, “Threat Made by Bradford to Quit 
Unitarians,” appearing in the Boston Herald, 
Thursday, May 26th, 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That The Chris- 
tian Register reprint the short _statement 
signed Sybil Holmes et al, appearing on the 
editorial page of the Boston Herald, Satur- 
day, May 28th, to clarify the issue. 

AMY E. SCHWAMB, Arlington, Mass. 
STAFF NOTE —1: The letter from the Herald 
follows: 

One of the outstanding Unitarian laymen, 
former Gov. Robert F. Bradford, was the 
main speaker at the annual dinner of the 
Unitarian Christian Fellowship on Wednes- 
day evening. In a powerful speech Mr. 
Bradford made it clear that he would stand 
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shoulder to shoulder with those who seek to 
keep: Unitarianism in its rightful place in 
the Christian tradition. 

He made no threat to quit the church at 
this time, but made it unequivocally clear 
that, should the time ever come when to be 
a Unitarian was not to be a Christian, then 
at that time he would no longer wish to be 
_known as a Unitarian. 

We, the undersigned officers of the Uni- 
tarian Christian Fellowship, feel exactly as 
’ does former Gov. Bradford in this determi- 
nation to uphold the Christian tradition of 
Unit&rianism. 

SYBIL H. HOLMES, chairman, THEODORE C. 
BROWNE, “REV. PAUL H. CHAPMAN, MARSHALL 
B. DALTON, REV. CLAYTON B. HALE, MRS. 
HERBERT LYMAN, MRS. WILLIAM S. PARKER, 
CONSTANT WENDELL. 

STAFF NOTE—II: As mentioned in the May 
Meetings Extra, the supplement to the June 
issue of The Register, Mr. Bradford’s manu- 
script was requested by this magazine, in 
the hope that it could be presented to read- 
ers in the present issue. Mr. Bradford re- 
plied: “Unfortunately I had no manuscript 
and no notes for the talk to which you refer, 
and so cannot comply with your friendly 
suggestion.” 

STAFF NOTE—m: A further comment was 
published in the Boston Herald June 6, under 
a two-column headline on ‘page 2: 

“Former Gov. Bradford, who recently 
threatened to leave the Unitarian movement 
if it did not stand for ‘Christianity,’ was 
urged yesterday by a Unitarian pastor to 
“Take up the cudgels against (the) un- 
Christ-like Christians, rather than against 
‘those of his own movement, whose sin seems 
to be that their circle of religious fellowship 
‘is too inclusive. 

“The exhortation was delivered by the 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, pastor of the First 
Parish Unitarian, Waltham, in his morning 
sermon. His theme was: “We Must Make 
Our Religion Contemporaneous,’ 

“Charging Bradford with ‘unwittingly re- 
viving an old denominational conflict that 
was settled in 1894,’ the Rev. Mr. Lupton 
said, in part: 

““T do not believe that Jesus would share 
Mr. Bradford’s concern over the use of the 
label “Christian.” The word itself wasn’t 
invented until some years after his death. 

“But Jesus would be vitally concerned 
over our treatment of the underprivileged, 

- our scorn of men and women having 
different skin pigments from ours, . . . the 
fact that right here in Boston people of great 
wealth live within a stone’s throw of folk 
who huddle six to a filthy room. 

“For this reason, Jesus would feel far 
closer to men of non-Christian faith, like 
Gandhi, than to the millions of professed 
Christians who have not discovered that the 
essence of religion is compassion.’ ” 


In a new way 


I am distressed by Dana McLean Greeley’s 
“Frankly old-fashioned,” in the May issue. 
He seems to add to the argument for further 
division among liberals at this most critical 
period in Unitarian history. (Perhaps the 
most critical moment since the fall of the 
Roman Republic.) I say this, because he 
seems to me to be asking us to pick a posi- 
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tion between two extrémes, which itself is 
untenable in view of our present understand- 
ing of the universe. 

I offer in place of this negative middle 
path, the concept that god and the universe 
are one and the same. This is the simplest 
hypothesis that will explain the known 
phenomena. It is consistent with the teach- 
ings of Confucius, Buddha, and Lao Tse, 
and is the logical next step for Christians. It 
will, I think, include the three factions 


among Unitarians Greeley describes, in a 


way that is stimulating and intellectually 
sound. Not only that, it is a universal con- 
cept that can carry us beyond any of the 
present religions of the world. Let’s be 
Unitarian in a new and universal way! 
GORDON P. ROBINSON, Sacramento 


Political “isms” 

I read with suprise and disappointment, 
in your April issue, an article apparently 
advocating Socialism. I refer to an article 
by Mr. Roger Baldwin. 

The Register is the official journal of the 
Unitarian Church and the publication of this 
article prompts me to ask if the heads of the 
church and those directing the policy of the 
journal favor, or countenance the use of the 
journal as an advocate of Socialism. 

Unitarian principles are broad enough to 
accommodate members of all loyal political 
parties, but it seems to me intolerable that 
the official organ of the church should be 
used to advance the interest of any one such 
party. That can only lead to dissension and 
ultimately to disruption. 

Speaking for myself, I could not continue 
to be associated with a church which would 
allow itself or its official publication to be 
used to further the interest of any political 
ism. 

I think you should explain the publication 
of this article, and the church authorities 
should make clear their policy with refer- 
ence to the future of The Register in rela- 
tion to such matters. 

THOMAS E. WILSON, Vancouver, Can. 


STAFF NOTE: The Register is published by 
the Division of Publications of the ava. In 
February, 1947, the Division circulated a 
statement of publishing principles. Excerpts: 

“The Division of Publications seeks to pro- 
vide a broad hospitality to views within the 
framework of democracy and _ religious 
liberalism. Differences of judgment will 
arise, of course, in the definition of ‘democ- 
racy and “religious liberalism’ but we in- 
vite a continuous check of, and public ex- 
amination of, all expressions of our judgment. 

“The Division of Publications seeks to 
assure the responsible exercise by the Uni- 
tarian fellowship of the freedom of its press. 
The right of minorities to be heard is at all 
times kept open.” 


More points unite us 

WHY is it that the appeals for unification 
especially of our own church and our Uni- 
versalist neighbors, are not heard more 
often? Why is it that unification as such is 
not pursued more vigorously? Surely, we 
are all agreed that many more points of 
religious interest unite us with the Univer- 
salists, than divide us. (I came to the Uni- 
tarian Church via the Universalist Church, 


SOBERING THOUGHTS 


* * * : ; 
At least 60 per cent of traffic | 
fatalities are traceable to the use of 
sleahols-— Jeane Haves Es Porter. 


It is easy to understand this problem 
when we remember a Scandinavian ex- 
periment showing that within 40 min- 
utes after drinking two highballs the 
average person will be 17 per cent 
slower in muscle reaction and will make 
60 per cent more errors because of lack 
of coordination. 

From “The Allied Youth” 
February, 1949 
* * 


In the city of Boston, 85 per cent of 
the children supported by public care 
had to be committed to that division 
because of the drinking of their parents. 

Anna M. Mackay, 

Deputy Cammissioner, 

Child Welfare Division 
xk ok 

There is obviously something 
wrong with a society that spends 
only three billion dollars a year to 
educate. and awaken the brain and — 
nine billion a year on alcohol to 
impair the brain and put it to sleep. 

Andrew C. Ivy, Ph.D., M.D., 
Vice-President, University of 
Illinois, and head of its 
Medical School. 

* x * 

There .are two chief reasons why 
young people drink. (1) They think it 
is the smart thing to do. (2) They 
lack adequate social and recreational 
opportunities, places to go where drinks 
are not served. 

, From “The Allied Youth” 
February, 1949 
* * 


Just because alcohol is so easy to get, 
and the social pressures to use it are 
so strong, the fellow who needs it most 
for relaxation is precisely the fellow 
who may find that he can’t get along 
without it. ; 

Seward Hiltner, in “Its Up To 

You”, an excellent pamphlet 

for young people; Association 

Press, New York City, 1947 
* * * 


Thoughtful adults do not en- 
courage teen agers to drink. The 
effect of even a small quantity of 
alcohol on immature bodies and 
minds may release inhibitions— 
lead to serious misconduct. 

From “The Allied Youth” 
‘February, 1949 


* 

Alcohol depresses the “higher” brain 
centers, impairing or removing tempor- 
arily the brake-power of judgment, 
discretion and control. Thus primitive 
impulses and emotions are set free. 
Actually, aleohol does not make one 
“tight”; it makes one “loose”. 

Robert V. Seliger, M. D. 
Psychiatrist, John Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore 
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Ask for free literature 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street; Boston's 
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om the German Lutheran Church, about 
0 years ago ....) A united liberal church 
‘ould swing much more weight than the two 
foups can put up separately. If it means 
mly one Board of Directors, one set of 
pificers, etc., it would surely save large sums 
f vitally-needed money. The unification 
Mf our churches is bound to come soon, and 
wish Unitarians and Universalists alike 
vould keep a steady stream of appeals run- 
ning into their respective national offices. 
Jnification works well on a local level in 
many localities. In union there is strength, 
nd when the union is that of two groups 
hat have as much in common as Unitarians 
amd Universalists have, it is well-nigh a 
srime to remain apart for reasons that can 
at best be of minor importance. 

KNUT HALLE, Brooklyn 


VO mean exponents 


Christian Register, entitled “Nobody Knows,” 
vy Mrs. Edith Myers, I think that the Staff 
Note at the end misses the whole point, 
vhich is that while Catholics or Funda- 
mentalists may be satisfied with the Martin 
nd Judy series for use in their kindergar- 
fens, they are only satisfied with them psy- 
chologically, and I do not think they can 
find anything better so far as they go. But 
the point is, I am sure, they all have other 
ooks of religious instruction which they use 
in addition, even with very young children, 
and I hate to think of the many Unitarian 
Sunday Schools where this is the only set of 
instruction books used in the younger classes. 
Personally I have thought for some time 
they were inadequate in any kind of a Reli- 
gious School, and even if the Unitarian Faith 
s diverse and shaky, children of tender years 
need some kind of religious instruction. It is 
getting away from the point, too, to say that 
some get it at home, surely our Unitarian 
Sunday Schools cannot be ignorant of the 
fact that our children should be taught to 
be no mean exponents of the religious liberty 
nd outlook we stand for, and even a five- 
year-old can get some simple, elementary 
4 ounding. 

MRS. AMY H. HARROLD, Toronto, Can. 


69” varieties 

_ Mrs. Edith Myers’ letter in the June issue 
thould not pass unnoticed, because she is a 
houghtful person, experienced with little 
children and exhibits a real concern for their 
velfare. She has criticized the Beacon Press 
iducational Series because it does not seek 
nore actively to promote the “faith” and 
darticularly those articles of faith which she 
as found of value to her. 

Tm sure she would agree that in such a 
road field as religion, of the many mani- 
estations of faith in ancient times, in dif- 
erent cultures and even in our own time and 
culture, not all have equal value to all of us, 
Whe of religion will satisfy our chil- 
ren and have meaning for them, they will 
lave to decide. 

No matter what our faith, we cannot 
nsmit it unchanged to our children; for 
dur faith comes out of our experience, and 
r children’s experiences, of necessity, are 
ent from ours. Instead of trying to fill 
with our notion of what is good for 
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Apropos the letter in the June issue of The. 


“I now wish to report on my daily series 
of heart-to-heart talks with our beloved 
minister. We have both reached the con- 
clusion that he really has been an Episco- 
palian all along. He is even considering 
resigning from the Council for Unitarian- 
izing Unitarianism, although this seems 
rather drastic to me.” 


them, the best teachers seek to draw out the 
good in them. 

“There are nine and sixty ways of con- 
structing tribal lays, and every single one of 
them is right.” Religion is at least as diversi- 
fied as writing poetry and it seems to me 
that the wise parent or teacher will give the 
child the experience and the feeling of the 
“69” varieties of religion and trust the child 
to absorb what is needful for its welfare. 
Our faith is that the child will choose the 
best from a wide variety of stimulating ex- 
periences. Children, like horses, can only 
be led to water! 

Such questions as Mrs. Myers raises are 
all to the good for as Pascal says, “By ques- 
tioning, we are led to answers.” However, 
when the curriculum is criticized for not 
promoting adult theology, it is like flogging 
a mule for not giving milk! 

DR. LAWRENCE GOULD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Like it or not 

I have my own ideas about my 
Church, my religion. I am proud, to be per- 
fectly frank, to be listed as a Unitarian. As 
such, I see primarily what is good and 
glorious in the movement. But the ortko- 
dox Christian also has his ideas about my 
Faith, Aware of its imperfections—and what 
in the universe is perfect?—he is not ex- 
actly inclined to dwell upon the good and 
the glorious. I may regret that he doesn’t 
see eye to eye with me. But if I, as a 
Unitarian, or shall we say as a Christian 
Scientist, or as a Roman Catholic, should 
demand that any public reference to my de- 
nomination must be not as it appears to the 
outsider but as it glowingly appears to me 
—and howl “persecution,” “bigotry,” and 
threaten a boycott whenever he deviates and 
candidly expresses the truth as he sees it— 
THIS Is TYRANNY. And if I should go on 
and not only demand that all public refer- 
ences to my faith be the faith as I cherish 
it, and at the same time demand also the 
right to denounce whenever I please the 
other fellow’s errors—would this not be 
tyranny at its worst? 

A blistering attack on Unitarianism (The 
Leaven of the Sadducees, Ernest Gordon, 
published in 1926,) enjoyed a wide circula- 
tion. But Unitarians did not protest the 
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publication, hamper its circulation, or or- 
ganize boycott reprisals. To do so, would 
have suggested that we were afraid of its 
revelations. Moreover, we felt that it is the 
other fellow’s right here in America to see 
us as he sees us—whether we like it or not. 
In Kansas City we have invited orthodox 
speakers to criticize us publicly in our 
Forum. This has not hurt us in the least. 
We feel the stronger for it. 

This procedure we heartily recommend 
to other groups. 


of speech and of press that subjugates all 
faith, whether religious or political, to the 
scrutiny of the critical mind! 


How infinitely better, : 
more American if you please, the freedom. 


REV. LESTER MONDALE, Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 


Parable of May Meetings 


For it came to pass that it was the month 
of May and there was a vast ingathering of » 


the multitude ... and they called them- 
selves Unitarians. . . . And when they had 
supped and rested, the multitude came unto 
the temple, and presently there fell among 
them a great wrangling and shouting con- 


cerning the existence of God. . . . But their, 


manner of argument was odd. Never did 
they argue thus: “God does exist,” or “God 
does not exist,” but only in a strange manner, 
saying, “What manner of thing is this which 
happeneth to Unitarianism?” or, “Are we of 
those called Conservative-liberals, or of 
those called Liberal-conservatives?” And 
thus it came to pass that finally the argument 
was reduced to terms no longer reducible, 
and it was as of old, when scholastics de- 
bated the number of angels who could stand 
on the head of a pin. . . . And those of the 
multitude who had made the pilgrimage 
from afar to the Western Mecca wearied and 
were faint and went home. 

But there remained in the city they who 
were in charge of the ingathering, those 
called Board of Directors, to meditate to- 
gether. And it came to pass ‘that in the 
midst of their meditations there came a 
knock at the door, and a youth was let in, 
bearing a yellow piece of paper, that which 
is called “telegram.” And he who was in 
charge took the yellow paper, and opening, 
read it before the distinguished company. 
And there were these words: “ANxious TO 
HEAR YOUR DECISION AS TO My sTaTus.” And 
under the words was the simple signature of 
God. 

And they fell to among themselves, laugh- 
ing and joking, reading and re-reading the 
yellow paper, wondering who might have 
sent it. And their laughter was so loud that 
at first they did not hear the rumbling noise 
which pervaded the place where they met, 
which was called Beacon Hill. 

But it came to pass that at length the loud 
laughing of those called the Board of Direc- 
tors subsided, and they suddenly heard the 
loud rumbling and there was great con- 
sternation among them. And some, even 
they who were called Humanists, were sore 
afraid, and fell back, whispering, “It is the 
wrathful sound of God’s anger!” 

But lo! others of them, those called 
Theists, who had known God before and 
were not afraid, said, “Nay, it is only His 
laughter. He is laughing at us.” 

(Continued on page 13) 


EDITORIAL 


CHALLENGE FOR ACTIVE PARTICIPATION a 


How many times we have returned home from confer- 
ences feeling that we have been at the meetings, but not of 
them! How frequently (if we have given our experience any 
further thought at all) we have been convinced that we might 
just as well have stayed at home for all the effect our presence 
had upon the problems facing our denomination and the 
world community. 

We may listen to speeches until we are exhausted, and 
we may vote on resolutions drawn up by somebody else until 
we are hoarse, but unless some change takes place in our 
own behavior, or that of our contemporaries, the entire ex- 
perience is useless! 

To secure action there must be direct participation. To 
win their support for a cause men and women must be given 
the opportunity to contribute the fruits of their thinking, the 
benefits of their experiences, and with democratic leadership 
have a hand in the construction of a program of action which 
appears best suited for free men and women. A conference 
which is to result in action must be a thinking conference 
rather than just a listening experience. 

Because it will offer just such opportunities for members 
of the Unitarian fellowship to think, to discuss, to exchange 
experiences, and to construct a program of action which 
represents the best judgment of the duly elected representa- 
tives of our churches, the meeting of the General Conference 
at Reed College, Portland, Oregon, August 15-18 appears 
as one of the most hopeful signs on the Unitarian horizon. 

No long speeches have been planned. At the first plenary 
session an outstanding leader in the field of religion will 
introduce the conference theme: The Unitarian Answer to 
the Challenge of the New Day, with a brief description of 
the characteristics of the present day, and the challenge which 
it presents to the people of a free church. 

The conference will then be divided into small groups of 
about twenty-five persons for the purpose of holding discus- 
sions on four phases of the conference subject: (1) What is 
the Challenge? In the light of the keynote address, what are 
the most pressing problems or questions facing society today? 
(2) What are the Opportunities? What do we, as religious 


liberals, have to offer society in answer to the challenge of 
the present day? What are the two or three major emphases 
upon which we should base a program of Unitarian Advance? 
(3) What Should We Do? What are the projects which 
might be carried on by the local church, the region, or the 
fellowship as a whole to implement this program of advance? 
(4) How Shall We Do It? What are the techniques which 
can be used to initiate such projects? What are the resources 
within our fellowship for the successful completion of these. 
projects? At the close of each discussion, points of agree- 
ment among the four groups will be noted and form the basis 
for the discussion of the succeeding session. It is the hope 
of the Conference Committee that the discussions will result 
in the planning of one or more definite projects which will 
provide pioneer activity in the field of social action. Such 
projects would, indeed, represent liberal religion at a high 
point of development. 


It would appear that instead of coming home weary from 
listening to speeches, delegates will return inspired with the 
knowledge that they have a stake in the goal, and resolved 
to throw their every strength into its achievement. Plans for 
the Portland meetings show promise of a new type of General 
Conference. Members of the fellowship who earnestly de- 
sire a program of Unitarian Advance, and who want to see 
our denomination play its part in meeting the challenge of 
the present day will make every possible effort to be present. 
Further than that, they will make certain that their local 
churches are given an opportunity to take part in the projects 
planned. 


In the fall of each alternate year the American Unitarian 
Association holds a meeting known as the General Conference 
to consider and act upon all matters to promote its objects. 
The purpose of the meeting is to “review the outlook and 
work of the Unitarian movement and advise the several 
agencies of the movement in the light of their common objec- 
tives.” The representation of churches is on the same basis 
as that provided for the annual meeting. 


RUTH TWISS 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF MAN a 


A highly placed government official, when asked recently 
to comment upon world events, is said to have replied: “I 
feel like resigning from the human race.” We all know the 
feeling he was trying to express. What, after all, can any- 
body do, no matter how much goodwill and intelligence he 
may have, when so many men seem determined to follow the 
ways which lead to their own destruction? Here we are ap- 
proaching the middle of this 20th century with ample intelli- 
gence, scientific-know-how, natural and human resources to 
10 


build a world more wise and just than man has ever dared to 
dream of. All the tools lie before us; and yet while we know 
this, we continue, driven by forces that we do not understand 
and cannot control, to prepare not the world which might bi 

but destruction and death, for those whom we call our enemi 
and also for the majority of the human race, including our 
selves. This is the kind of reflection that makes a man con- 
sider the possibility of resigning from the human race. Of 
course, we can never really do it. There is no place to whiel 


we can retire. But people are attempting it in various degrees. 
et’s forget them and enjoy what life we have left.” There 
isa mood of growing resignation to disaster, of acceptance of 
the sad but inevitable frustration of human hopes and plans 
for peace and justice among men. It seems almost easier to 
_take what you can get, enjoy it while you can and blot out of 


ment, cultivating our own gardens, and forgetting the facts 
we do not like to face. The only trouble is that though we 
i: By be capable of a certain stoic peace and comfort by 
resignation, what other men do still vitally affects us, 
and so much peace and comfort as we may attain is in their 


_ destroyed by their acts. 

There is another alternative to resignation which is on the 
hole much more common. We can immerse ourselves in 
frantic efforts to change the outward symptoms of the world’s 


ance of health and security. This keeps us occupied which 
is something to be thankful for, but it works only as long as 
“we can deceive ourselves. .It is like the dressing up of a 
body at a funeral. It produces the illusion of life and health, 
not the fact. There is a glow in fever which is not the glow 
of health; the neurotic has an energy which is not the energy 
of a healthy, purposeful personality. Superficial remedies and 
_ their mechanics can occupy us just so long and then we begin 
to see how thin and false they really are. For example, we 
were told a year or so ago, that if conscription could be 
_ adopted again, and if we could spend more billions for arma- 
"ments this would provide for our safety, security, and peace. 
_ we have done it now. But let us ask ourselves and 
wer honestly: “Do we really feel any safer? Is peace 
earer because of these things? Are we more secure than 
a were, less frightened and worried?” We tell ourselves 
that if we could settle the Berlin Crisis our way, or the Far- 
Eastern crisis, or establish an alliance of preponderant power 
against the Russians, we would then feel safe. This is non- 
sense for two reasons: first because this is the line of thought 
and feeling by which the Russians are operating, and when 
o people, groups or nations begin this balance of power 
and retaliation process the inevitable result is conflict. We 
_ know this in our saner moments. It is a lesson in human 
relations of the crib and the nursery. Second, and much 
more important is the fact that this process of aggression 
_and retaliation never touches the basic problem at all. Berlin, 
China, the Iron Curtain, the Western Alliance, the disagree- 
_ ment about control of atomic energy, these are all symptoms 
and not causes. They are the sore throat, the congested lungs, 
_ the headache and the fever, not the virus which causes these 
th: ngs. And so our acts at this superficial level are like 
sleeping pills or stimulants. They give us momentary rest 
or short-lived energy and hope, but they do not get at the 
cots of te disease. They do not cure. 


Needed: substitute for Martian invasion 
[he third possibility, as yet almost unconsidered, is an 


disease, and try, by superficial methods, to produce an appear-- 
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effort to attack the basic causes. It is summed up in Alex- 
ander Pope’s line: “The Proper Study of mankind is man.” 
We must begin to ask: “What factors in man’s experience 


and environment, in his traditions and his ways of organizing 


society, produce the fear and insecurity which drives Russian 
aggression and the fear and insecurity which equally moti- 
vates American response to Russian aggression? What are 
the human factors behind the Berlin Crisis and the almost 
continual series of crises which mark our age? Berlin is 
only incidental. If it were not for Berlin it would be some 
other place. The specific act which may begin a new conflict 
will be only incidental. The mood which makes the conflict 
possible will already exist in the majority of the human minds 
on both sides. What, we must ask, are the conditions which 
give men that freedom from fear and sense of security which 
makes peace possible? The problem is the mind and spirit 
of man himself, the inner fears and forces which make us 
what we are and at this moment are leading us to behave 
irrationally, and in contradiction to the most fundamental 
drive of human nature, the urge to live, self-preservation. 

If it were to be discovered that the people of the planet 
Mars had found a way to cross inter-stellar space and were: 
planning the invasion and ultimate subjugation of the earth: 
it is likely that all the peoples of the world would sink their 
differences at once and unite to meet humanity’s common foe. 
The challenge of a great fear or threat will unite men. This 
we know. The fact is, however, that we have already the 
stimulus of this common foe. He is not flesh and blood, but 
he is very real. He is working all the time and his work is 
destruction. He is the enemy within man: the fear, the in- 
security, the guilt, the hate, the trust in power and wealth, 
which drive us all. 

The first thing to know about this enemy is that he is 
very strong, but not unconquerable. We know that he can 
be conquered because at various times and places in human 
history men and women, equipped with a human nature ’ 
quite like our own, have met and conquered him. The signs 
of this conquest are what we have variously called: “saint- 
liness,” “the fulfilled religious life” or “maturity of character.” 
Its attributes are charity, compassion, a sense of brotherhood 
with all men, “that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away.” Real people have actually achieved these 
qualities in human history. Real people still do achieve them. 
The enemy is conquerable. 

But the challenge to our time is not only an individual one. 
Our lives are now so enmeshed in the common life of all 
men, that is in the society of which we are a part, that our 
task is to find the ways of producing these qualities of ma- 
turity, compassion, justice, and love in group behavior. By 
and large people are fairly decent when taken one by one. 
They are at least passably honest, generous, kind, and chari- 
table. But there seems to be something about group life and 
the concerns of human societies, which brings out the worst 
moral traits. The crimes which we would not dream of com- 
mitting as individuals: crimes of covetousness, theft, viola- 
tion of human personality, and murder, we will justify, sup- 
port, and even glorify if it is our group or nation which 
performs them. It is after all the group relationships of men 
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which are in danger of deteriorating into conflict. The 
problem is that terrible and insidious corruption which takes 
place somewhere between you and me as individuals and 


you and me as citizens of a national state engaged in a- 


struggle for world power and domination. Here the inner 
enemy does his worst and most efficient work. 


Dangers in ignoring problem 


We must insist that this problem is capable of solution, 
or at the very least, that we have not the right to call it 
insoluble until we have made every possible effort to explore 
it and solve it. It is too basic to be ignored and the dangers 
of ignoring it are too terrible to permit us to brush it aside 
any longer. 

That the problem has been recognized is proven by the 
magnificant opening words of the Charter for UNESCO: 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of 
men that the defences of peace must be constructed.” Nor 
are we without tools for attacking the problem. The Jast 
half-century has seen the development, among others, of two 
new sciences: psychology, the science of human motivation 
and behavior, and sociology, the science of human motiva- 
tion and behavior as they show themselves in social life. 
Granted that these sciences are young today, the fact re- 
mains that in their youth they are confronted with the crucial 
challenge of our time, the problem on which we must have 
some light and progress as the condition of progress in 
anything else. 

What if we took this challenge seriously enough to marshal 
our best human and material resources to meet it? After 
all we could afford two billion dollars for the discovery and 
development of atomic energy and it resulted, quite apart 
from the destructive uses we have made of it, in a whole new 
theory of the nature of matter and energy, with untold possi- 
bilities for the enrichment of man’s life on this planet. Is 
it not possible that an all out attack on this crucial problem 
of the sources of individual and group morality and behavior, 
carried on by the best available minds, men comparable in 
their fields to Einstein, Urey, and the foremost atomic 
scientists, might produce much knowledge that we need to 
have about human relations and even a whole new realm of 
possibility for human peace and justice and unity? ‘We need 
to know far more than we do, for example, about what makes 
us ready to accept the butchery of our fellow human beings 
as a reasonable alternative to anything. We need to know 
why it is that we feel aggressive, angry, hurt, insecure 
frightened. We need to know by what strange process it 
happens that two nations, each of them possessed of almost 
untold resources of men and materials, and powerful beyond 
the dreams of ancient conquerors are behaving like frightened 
children. We need to find out what makes men happy, 
secure, understanding, capable of accepting differences toler- 
antly, patient and wise in their relationships with other men. 
Maybe there is something false about our theory that the 
infinite multiplication of material possessions, and the power 
to protect them is the key to human happiness and peace. 
If there is, we need to know it, before it is too late. 
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Reject the common defeatism 


It is the worst kind of defeatism to say that human natur 
cannot be changed and that we cannot develop techniques 
and methods of peace just as well as we can develop tech- 
niques of war propaganda, the inculcation of the competitive 
spirit, the acceptance of a war psychology, or the selling of 
commercial products through advertising. All these things 
we know how to do. The proof is that we have done and 
are doing them successfully. 

Side by side with this scientific offensive against the basic: 
causes of conflict among men, there must also be a moral and. 
religious offensive. For the place where religion enters and can 
cooperate with science is at the point of the creative and moral 
use of the knowledge and power which science can provide. 
Religion deals with the moral and spiritual ends for which this 
life exists. In terms of these ends it sees all man’s knowledge, 
skill, and power as means. Atomic energy is neither a blessing 
nor a curse in itself. It is a fact; and upon what man does with 
this fact depends its moral significance. Similarly with all 
human knowledge and skill, religion demands: “What is it 
for; to what purpose, for what end?” Thoreau tersely ex- 
pressed a sound religious analysis of his time as well as our 
own when he commented on the invention of the telegraph: 
“Improved means to an unimproved end.” It is the task of 
religion, using the new knowledge which science provides, 
to improve the ends for which men live and work. 

When we say that it is the task of religion, we mean that 
it is the task of all people who take man’s: moral growth 
seriously and see the necessity for new advances in this area, 
to examine critically and without prejudice the ends for 
which they personally, and through them their society, have 
been living. Is the economic end of success in a competitive : 
system, of rising above one’s fellowmen, of standing on their 
backs as it were, a justifiable end in moral terms? One is 
reminded of the old tale of the beggar who met the Mac- 
edonian Conqueror, Alexander the Great. “I am richer than 
you,” said the beggar, “for I have learned to despise all 
that you have conquered.” Could it be possible that this 
psychology of competition for the wealth of the world, ex- 
tended far beyond our economic life into our social, political 
and national life is one of the drives which has helped make 
war a chronic disease of our civilization? Again, is the 
notion that all must serve the ever-increasing power and 
domination of the national state an end which can be morally 
defended on this shrunken interdependent planet? Recently 
a young man renounced his American citizenship and de- 
clared himself a citizen of the world. To dramatize his act 
he established himself on the steps of the building where the 
United Nations Assembly was meeting in Paris. The police 
removed him as a slightly crazy loiterer. But is he really 
crazy, or is his act prophetic of the improved end for which 
citizens of every land must learn to live in a world like this? 


Time for a joint offensive ; 
Somehow the values for which we have been living, a 


structive and helpful as they may have been, no longer meet 
the demands of the world we live in. They are not zh; 


ymething more is required. To the deeper knowledge of 
urselves and why we behave as we do which science’ is 
iow ready to open up for us if we will let it, religion must 
dd the determination and the faith to use this new knowledge 
nothing less than the greatest human ends for brother- 
ood, for the establishment of a world community for justice 
md for peace. 
So far in our twentieth century we have had, first a war 
yetween science and religion, then a suspicious uneasy truce. 
he time has now come, is indeed past due, for these two 
reat forces to begin a joint offensive against the great enemy: 
he enemy within man, the ignorance, the blindness, the fear, 
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Religious people in this time must see this challenge to 
the whole of man; his mind as well as his will, his economics 
as well as his personal morality, his politics as well as his 
social patterns, as the supreme issue of the day. It is a 
challenge which can be met and mastered. We have the 
intelligence and the means to do it. Only the will and the 
faith are lacking. This age can be either a ghastly and hope- 
less twilight before a long and deadly night or it can be 
a luminous dawn of new knowledge and what matters most, 
new wisdom in the use of that knowledge. Let’s not despair 
or try to resign from the human race. Let’s not lose our- 
selves in the false and superficial problems. Let’s gather 
our strength and attack the basic task. 


he insecurity, the old hates and prejudices. For this enemy 


destroy man and all that he has accomplished, if man 


loes not meet and conquer him. 


OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 9) 

But there were still others who said, “Nay, 
ot at us, but with us.” And immediately 
here fell upon them more wrangling as to 
thether God was laughing at them or with 
1em, until at last each of them also wearied 
ad grew faint and departed, each to his 
yn city. 

But ia it came to pass that it was May 
sain and time for the multitudes to gather 
nce more in the City of Eternal Mind, there 
Was again much argument among those who 
alled themselves Unitarians. And lo! there 
ere brought before the multitude two of 
those which were called “resolutions.” And 
nce more men spoke as with the voice of 
mgels, saying, 
Resolved: that God is laughing at us,” or 
Resolved: that God is laughing with us.” 


MRS. GRACE B. MARTIN, Buffalo 


Means what it says 
I have read The Riddle of Jesus —I and 
by Blake and Scholefield in The Register 
br June. 
Mr. Blake seems to think Jesus was a 
ilure as an example of the good life, and 
s proof of the narrowness and ugliness of 
ssus he offers three quotations from the 
els. ; 

Mr. Blake reads the Bible very much as 
me Methodists read it (I am a Methodist); 
2 gets the letter of the text but misses the 
eaning. We must remember that what the 
xt means is really what it says. 

Mr. Scholefield, I think, reads more care- 
lly. His conclusions are drawn from the 
me material but he leaves the reader 
rongly inclined to aim at perfection. 
sholefield finds in Jesus the manifestation 

the “way of life” that is good for men 
d acceptable to God. This is a construc- 

handling of the theme. 

Mr. Blake, perhaps without intending to 

so, discourages all who had hoped to live 
odly in this world, Even Christ is a failure. 

ho am I that I should try for the high 


However confounding “The Riddle of 
rist” may be,-we must admit that He was 
y successful. If Mr. Blake can inering 
hearers, sone and example, to do 
well as Saban) is limitations will be 


e) 


forgotten, as all who know Him thank God 
for so good and great a man. 
JAMES A. CHRISTIAN, Grayson, La. 


No discrimination 

As a fairly recent member of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, may I comment on the 
report in the May issue of the action taken 
by the ywca of Huntington, W. Va., with- 
drawing its hospitality to, the Unitarian 
group in that city? 

This is a regrettable action but readers 
should not judge the ywca on the basis of 
this one incident. Against it I can record 
that at the recent National Convention of 
the ywca several Unitarians were elected to 
the National Board (a Who’s Who indicates 
the church affiliation of candidates) and at 
least one local Association year after year 
has elected a Unitarian as its president. 

The ywca, Protestant in origin and re- 
maining true to its Christian heritage, never- 
theless is non-theological in character and 
includes in its leadership members of all 
churches which call themselves Christian. 

I hope you will wish to print this letter as 
a corrective to whatever unfortunate impres- 
sion the news item referred to above may 
have created in the minds of your readers. 

MRS, ALFRED E. MuDGE, Brooklyn 


Change of masters 


I very much doubt if the recently estab- 
lished Irish Republic will be very successful, 
because it looks like a change of masters, 
rather than a change of tyranny for liberty. 
That country has cast off its English masters, 
but as most of its citizens are Roman Cath- 
olics, is it not possible that the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops, backed by the Vatican will 
do their level best to bring about a concordat 
between the Irish Republic and the Vatican, 
the conditions of which may be far more 
harmful to liberty than English rule ever 
was? This may be the reason why the six 
northern Protestant counties refuse to join 
it. If that Republic enters into diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican, then it will be 
in grave danger’ of substituting a far worse 
tyranny than the so-called English tyranny 
ever was. I wish that Republic a happy 
future, and if its rulers are wise, they will 
refuse to enter into any diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican at all, and will grant equal 


rights and liberties to its citizens of all reli- 
gions and no religion. If it will do that, its 
future will be all right. 

A, J. JACKSON, Fort Ogden, Fla. 


The right road 


The more I learn about the Fellowship 
Units Program the more I am coming to feel 
that the whole future of our denomination 
is probably bound up in it. Here in the 
Southwest, for instance, there are not more 
than two or three cities left which are big 
enough to establish regular churches; but 
there are literally hundreds of towns down 
here which are potential sites for Fellowship: 
Units. 

I can visualize the possibility of our de-- 
nomination 10 years from now not having 
more than 400 regular churches. But if the: 
Fellowship program continues to expand, 
there is no reason why we should not have 
several thousand Fellowship Units by 1960. 
The program has started off magnificently. 
More and more of our churches are helping 
to promote the idea. I am confident that 
if our denomination will see the vision of 
what might be done, and will provide ade- 
quate resources for doing it, our future ex- 
pansion will be startling. 

REV. ROBERT RAIBLE, Dallas 
Lack the punch : 

I greatly enjoyed Jay William Hudson’s 
article, “I Feel Like Singing” [June issue]. 
How true it is that the enthusiastic lively 
gospel songs stick close in the emotions. The 
“liberal” hymns may be categorically sound 
in doctrine and warrant full support intel- 
lectually, but they lack the punch and fervor 
of the “Youth for Christ” emotional rallies. 

Paradoxically, the conservative faiths have 
liberal’ outlets of expression while. many 
“liberal” faiths are conservative in their 
forms of worship. 

Even though we have intellectual free- 
dom, we should arrive at some widely-held 
conclusions which can be presented in a 
positive form. Generalties or negative ap- 
proach is not nearly so effective. Harness 
the enthusiasm of young people and equip 
them well with a knowledge of comparative 
religions. Encourage music in all forms and 
praise God with the ministry of music. 

C. O. REINHART, Roselle, N. J. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS ' 


“NOT ARGUMENT BUT EFFORT” 


The words are from a sonnet by George Meredith, and 
they express an idea that we Unitarians are rediscovering and 
beginning to put into practice. 

Argument is important but effort is "decisive. 


During Anniversary Week, this year as always, we had 


plenty of discussion—much of it vigorous, pointed, and con- 
structive. But the time has now come for action; and suc- 
cessful action will depend upon the amount of effort— 
and the kind of effort—we are prepared to expend. 

Out of our meetings there emerged a set of very specific 
objectives for the coming year. At our annual meetings 
in 1950, we ought to be able to say with some definiteness 
whether or not we have mustered up enough energy to 
achieve them. We can, if we really want to, for they are 


all within our capacities. 


FIVE GOALS FOR 1950 


The ries objective is to oversubscribe the goal of $275,- 
000 for the United Unitarian Appeal. 

The sEconp is to increase and strengthen the services 
rendered to the churches by all the denominational bodies, 
in spite of necessarily reduced budgets. 

The Tuirp is to maintain at full speed the advance in 
new churches, new fellowship units, new members for the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. 

The rourTH is to raise the special fund for the Jefferson 
Memorial Church at Charlottesville, Virginia. 

The FrirTH is to make full use of the growing power of 
the regional councils and directors—to make regional re- 
sponsibility a reality. 

OUR 125th ANNIVERSARY 


When we assemble next year in Boston for the May 
Meetings, we shall be observing the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the American Unitarian 
Association, and the fact that this anniversary coincides with 
the mid-point of the century gives special significance to 
the celebration. We shall have an opportunity to assess our 


movement and determine its relation to the whole drama 


of the twentieth century. 

If we can report success in the effort to achieve the 
five specific goals named above, it will give us new courage 
to face the greater tasks lying ahead. It will be the signal 
that we have mobilized our strength for a general advance 
on all fronts. : 

We can then celebrate our anniversary with pride and 
confidence. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST IS NOW 
This may well prove to be the crucial year; and, if I have 
correctly estimated the quality of our spirit, we have the 
right kind of determination to make it the best year yet. 
But it will not be an easy year. Take, for example, the 
first of the five objectives—to oversubscribe the goal of 
$275,000 for the United Unitarian Appeal. 
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The record of the last year is not at first glance en- 
couraging. We raised only $200,000 through the Appeal, 
and of this amount the designated gifts for the Unitarian 
Service Committee totalled $35,000. This year, the Service 
Committee ‘is conducting its own independent campaign for 
funds, which means that the figure to be used as last year’s 
achievement should be $165,000, for the work represented 
by the agencies now in the Appeal. 

We must therefore increase our gifts to the Appeal 
between now and April 30, 1950, by not less than $110,000. 

How can we hope to reach so difficult a goal? 


THREE NEW FACTORS 
The basis for hope, as I see the picture, lies first of all 
in three new factors: (1) the appointment of a strong, 
representative Campaign Committee that will accept major 
responsibility for raising the $225,000 that should come from 
the churches on the basis of their “shares;” (2) a definite 
and concerted endeavor to advance the date of the money- 
raising effort, wherever possible, with the purpose of putting 
on the local campaigns in the fall rather than the spring; 
and (3) a new willingness on the part of the responsible 
officers and board members of all the agencies to take active 
part in the actual money-raising campaigns, both in the 
churches and in the “special gift” field. 
The new Campaign Committee is truly representative. 
It represents the agencies united in the Appeal—all of them, 
large and small, and all of them equally. It represents all 
the regions; and it starts out with the promise of full parti- 
cipation, in planning as well as in the actual effort, of all the 
regional officers. This factor alone might well make all the 
difference. : 


The emphasis on speeding-up the campaign will not ole 
prove encouraging as results are reported earlier in the 
year, but will make it easier to give special attention to 
specific problems as the campaign moves toward its close. 
This factor may well decide whether we “oversubscribe” our 
goal or merely “make” it. 


THE GREATEST FACTOR 


But the chief source of hope for full success lies in the 
new spirit of united effort. The notion that “the Appeal will 
raise the money for us” is natural but fatal. Unless every 
agency in the cooperative effort gives its full strength to 
the common task, we just cannot succeed; and there 
evidence of a quite new realization of this fact. And the 
principle is as true for the churches as for the agen 
We just cannot succeed unless every church takes its fu 
share of the load. This is increasingly understood by th 
churches, and here again there is evidence of a quite ne 
spirit in many places, 

The goal we have set can be achieved. From this po: 
on, not argument but effort will decide. - 


128TH YEAR 


Bonndorf, Baden. 


It helps one’s judgment, however, to 
remember that idea and deed coincide. 
In Lambarene where Schweitzer has 
been healing the sick natives for more 
than three decades, renouncing all the 
other possibilities which presented them- 
selves to him as to few other men, the 
idea of a boundless reverence for life has 
been translated into deed. Is it perhaps 
absurd that this line of thought should 
lead from Jesus through Paul to the 
Indian and Chinese thinkers, and fi- 
nally to the African jungle? Or do we 
find here perhaps one of the few efforts 
to discover a synthesis between modern 
culture and Christianity? This synthesis 
will certainly seem impossible to both of 
them. It is, however, acknowledged 
now that the bonds between Christianity 
and civilization have been broken. And 
who would venture to deny this? The 
development of modern culture has 
found far-reaching expression in _ its 
alienation from Christianity and the lat- 
ter has been consciously or unconsciously 
isolated. Two frightful wars are the 
consequences. Is it not better to build 
bridges rather than to stick to one’s 
convictions? Surely, then, we approve 
of a synthesis, if it does not threaten to 
overflow both banks and does not lead 
to the diluting of ideas. 


The Goethe year 1949-the Goethe 
year 1932. What lies between the two? 


—_— 


Dedicated to the freedom of expression of the liberal religious fellowship as a whole 


Dr. Martin is acknowledged to be one of the’ men who knows best the thought and 
work of Dr. Schweitzer — who has been, since the premature death of the elder 
Martin, his “second father.” Hans Martin is the son of Rev. Guillaume Martin, who 
studied with Dr. Schweitzer at the Theological Faculty of Strasbourg. Since his 
youth, Dr. Martin’s mother, Mme. Emmy Martin, has handled much of the European 
business of the Lambarene Hospital. The author, a Doctor of Laws, is a notary at 


‘I am the life that wills to ive ee 


The inner-meaning of Albert 
Schweitzer’s ‘Reverence for life’ 


By HANS MARTIN 


In attempting to write about a personality like Albert Schweitzer’s one always 
encounters difficulties in his effort to throw light upon the many spheres of learn- 
ing in which the man has achieved eminence. The plan of his life and thought is 
laid out on such a broad scale that a survey of it may lead only to confusion. Where, 
indeed, fall the lines of relation among such things as research in Jesus and Paul, 
the authoritative biography of Johann Sebastian Bach, reform in organ construction, 
the art of organ-playing, studies of the thinkers of India, of world religions, of 
Kant and Goethe, and finally the founding of ‘a medical mission in the heart of 
Africa? This versatility, however, means, not division, but the highest degree 
of unity. One thing is not to be separated from another, and it is idle to attempt to 
find where the real significance of Albert Schweitzer lies. 


We write of March 22, 1932. Albert 
Schweitzer is giving a commemorative 
address in the Opera House at Frank- 
fort on the hundredth anniversary of 
Goethe’s death. In the middle of it 
come these words of warning: “Do not 
surrender the ideal of human personality. 
Remain men with individual souls. Do 
not become human things whose souls 
are staked upon the will of the multitude 
and. beat in time with it.” All in vain, 
the development, of which we were and 
are eye-witnesses, took its course, and the 
natural relationship between men and 
reality was forfeited. In the formulas of 
an unlimited economic and social magic 
(so the speaker explained the magic 
motif in Faust) we lost our spiritual 
and material freedom. 

After the end of the First World War 
Albert Schweitzer in the first volume of 
his Philosophy of Civilization, The De- 
cay and Restoration of Civilization, 
characterized the abandonment of 
thought as the decisive factor in the 
break-up of our civilization. The years 
that now lie behind us have confirmed 
this diagnosis. Since then freedom and 
the capacity for independent thought 
have registered a desperate decline, the 
individual has renounced forever, it 
would seem, his inalienable rights. In 
place of truth, propaganda and blind 
faith in authority appeared. Thereby 
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mankind has fallen into an unparalleled 
spiritual dependence, from which it must 
free itself again if it would win back the 
privilege of individual personal freedom. 
To Schweitzer the First World War was 
already an evidence of the approaching 
downfall of civilization, a development 
which began even with the turn of the 
century when an. optimistic faith in 
progress divorced from any world view 
went hand in hand with superficiality. 
Even the philosophical systems of the 


-19th century could not prevent this de- 


velopment. Through logical and epis- 
temological considerations about being 
and its unfolding, it arrived speculatively 
at an optimistic world view in which, 
however, the elemental was lacking. 
Philosophy with all its learning had iso- 
lated itself from the world, and Schweit- 
zer reproaches it unsparingly. 

The greatest need of the moment is 
the achievement of a genuine world view. 
According to Albert Schweitzer it is 
hopeless to expect to get a world view 
from the perception of the world. Only 
through world experience can we come 
into relationship with the world. Not 
the Cartesian “Cogito ergo sum,” but “I 
am life that wills to live in the midst of 
life that wills to live” is central in this 
philosophy of life. Schweitzer’s thought 
ends in mysticism, his rationalism is not 
an end in itself, but simply indicates the 
direction. As the child of a border 
country where mysticism and rationalism 
have met from of old, intuitive mysticism 
is strange to him. Through reverence 
for life as a boundless responsibility for 
all that lives his identification with eter- 
nal being is fulfilled. It is good to 
maintain life, to further life, to bring 
life that is capable of development to 
its highest point. It is evil to injure life, 
to suppress life that is capable of de- 
velopment. Schweitzer characterizes 
this as the absolutely fundamental prin- 
ciple of ethics. A hierarchy of values 
is thereby disowned. The necessary de- 
cision in any case is left to the actor in 
complete freedom, but also with com- 
plete responsibility. This individual ethic 
is filled through and through with resig- 
nation and surrenders to no illusion that 
cannot withstand the sorrowful reality. 
It is evident here that Schweitzer’s 
philosophy is first of all a life view and 
not a world view. As a genuine mystic 
he comes to his world view first through 
a life view. The separation between 
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life view and world view becomes there- 
by an irreducible postulate. 

Neitlier the superficial thinking which 
makés a detour around the explanation of 
the world, nor the intuitively mystical 
thinking can accomplish anything against 
the thoughtlessness of our time, says 
Schweitzer. Only an_ ethical world 
view can alter the direction. The 
modern man is in danger of losing his 
humanity, so in 1923 we read in The 
Decay and Restoration of Civilization, 
and now after the end of the Second 
World War we can quietly face the fact 
that he has already lost it, and has not 
yet become fully conscious of it. 
Schweitzer calls the great moment in 
the history of civilization the time when 
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the conception of humanity as a whole 


appeared. This did not happen with 
Aristotle or Plato, but with the late 
Stoics and the Chinese thinkers like 
Loa-tse, Meng-tse and Confucius. This 
development reached its high point in 
the rationalism of the 18th century, since 
when the curve has turned downwards. 
So Schweitzer himself had his spiritual 
forebodings, standing as he does be- 
tween Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. He 
is bound to the former by his pessimism 
in relation to knowledge, to the latter 
by the demand to bring every life to 
its highest development. So Schweitzer’s 
world view is in the end optimistic, if 
one can reduce it to the formula: “Think 
pessimistically, but act optimistically.” 


It is the opposite of Spengler’s pessimism 
of civilization, but also the opposite of 
that kind of frivolous optimism of 
civilization that appeared at the turn of 
the century. His pessimism refers to or- 
ganizations and institutions, technique 
and its results; it does not refer to man, 
and this is the decisive thing. Man ap- 
pears not as an isolated being but in his 
affinity to his neighbor, and this is some- 
thing more than one of the differences 
between Schweitzer’s teaching and the 
modern philosophy of existentialism. 
So the circle is complete. Not without 
purpose did Albert Schweitzer bring his 
memorial address to an end with this 
word of Goethe’s: “But let courage con- 
quer in the strong race.” 


Rhode Island Philosophical Society. 


5 
His life and writings are commanding 
i" increasing world-wide attention, and his 
_ personal integrity is winning him the title 
__ of amodern saint. Yet somehow we Uni- 
. : tarians have failed to acknowledge 
i widely among ourselves the kinship of his 
life and thought with our religious move- 
__ ment, and use the resources he offers us 
_ as a religious personality and profound 
| thinker. 
We have to admit that Albert Schweit- 
' zer is a genius, and most of us are not; 
| but a genius is one whose range of ability 
is basically like ours but much more ex- 
tensive. When such a genius carries his 
thought and life into those larger regions 
where we, ourselves, cannot pioneer, we 
ve an opportunity —even a duty — to 
follow and use what he has opened up 
us. It does not mean, of course, 
ishly to take his insights and conclu- 
sions as final truth, but it does mean to 
feed on, digest and use what we other- 
wise would not have. It means saying: 
“This is what liberal religion can do for 
and to those who share our basic quest- 
ing spirit for the truth which makes men 
free.” 

There are no doubt some who feel 
Schweitzer has been too much of a “fool 
for Christ’s sake,” that he has been too 
far removed from the currents of thought 
and action in the world to be able to 
‘stand in the front ranks with those 
leaders of thought and action now at 


Albert Schweitzer has written: “May our free Christianity show itself able in 
spirit and in deed to fulfill its task in our time; may we all keep alive in ourselves 
the need to work on ourselves, that our religion becomes ever deeper and more real, 
so that the spirit of Jesus shall not only make us free, but deepen our practical Chris- 
tianity. May this be our ideal.” Certainly no contemporary man is the subject of 
more intense interest on the part of religious liberals than the philosopher—theologian 
—musician—physician of Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa. More than a year 
ago, Robert Schacht was assigned to prepare a paper on Dr. Sg 
liberalism, for presentation at the historic “Berry Street Confgtence,” a feature of-the 
American Unitarian Association's Anniversary Week in Bostom® Since the Conference 
is traditionally open only to ministers, this is the first’ opportunity that laymen have 
had to see the results of Mr. Schacht’s studies. He has been minister of the First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian) of Providence since 1931, and is president of the 


weitzer and religious 


‘The greatest soul in Christendom’ 
and his stand on free religion 


Schweitzer belongs to no denomination; 
we strive to belong to him, says author 
by ROBERT H. SCHACHT Jr. 


Here is a man whose rational approach to religion, ethical sensitivity, and confidence 
in the methods and spirit of freedom as we understand it, are uniquely akin to the 
ends and means we value most. Schweitzer has already identified himself with our 
International Association For Religious Freedom and endorsed its program. Only last 
summer he sent a letter of approval and encouragement to our committee meeting in 
Geneva to plan the conference at Amsterdam this summer. 


work. Perhaps so, but I think not. His 
forthright opposition to Karl Barth would 
certainly include opposition to neo-ortho- 
doxy; his devotion to complete freedom 
in religious thinking places him against 
all authoritarianism; and his sensitive 
concern for the humblest human being 
makes him an agitator for social reform 
dear to our own hearts. 

But leaving this dispute to one side, 
let us look at some of those aspects of 
his life and thought which show his kin- 
ship to us. 

Albert Schweitzer was born January 
14, 1875, in the village of Kaysersberg, 
Alsace. When Albert was a few weeks 
old, his father became minister of the 
Protestant Evangelical group in the 
charming village of Gunsbach, in the 
Muenster Valley of Upper Alsace, and it 
was here he spent his early boyhood. 
Albert was the second child in a family 
of five children: three sisters and one 
brother. A sixth child died early. 

As a minister's son—and a liberally 
slanted minister, too—we see at once 
that here was a favorable start! There 
was also musical ability on both sides 
of the family tree and it bore remark- 
able fruit in Albert. Another matter of 
unusual interest lay in the fact that the 
one church edifice in town served both 
Catholics and Protestants. This went 
went back to a practice introduced 
by Louis xiv for the benefit of Cath- 


where _ their 


in districts 
places of worship were too few. Happily 
this arrangement has persisted to today. 
Thus Albert was conditioned from the 
start to a neighborly feeling with Cath- 
olics which has merged with many 
other factors into a spirit of toler- 


olics own 


ance and cooperation for building 
the larger religious unity which he per- 
sonifies today. We might note here that 
one of the most appreciative tributes,’ 
written regarding him is one appearing 
in the Readers Digest for March, 1946, 
by a noted Catholic priest, Father John 
A. O’Brien. The memories of that 
church with its Roman Catholic images , 
and altar, and his father’s. own services 
there, are deeply imbedded in his living’ * 
memories and practicing philosophy. 
His musical education an at the 
age of five on the old ily square 
piano with his father as teacher. Albert 
quickly cawght on to the rudiments and 
found it was much more fun to make up 
his own harmonies than to follow the 
plain ones he had in his music. He 
started playing the organ at the age of 
eight, and by nine years of age was able 
to take the place of the organist for a 
service in his father’s church. In his 
early and middle ’teens he had the gifted 
young organist Eugene Munch - as 
teacher. He had just graduated from 
the Institute of Music in Berlin and was 
one of the devotees of the new cult of 
Bach enthusiasts‘ It was he who gave 
Albert his introduction to Bach which 
culminated some years later in Albert 
himself becoming probably the greatest 
interpreter of Bach in our time as well 
as one of our time’s greatest organists. 
The story of Albert’s musical career and 
development is highly exciting. His two- 
volume work on Bach is the authority for 
students of this great composer. The 
story of his musical education and ad- 
ventures told in his autobiography, and 
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the appreciation of his abilities and 
spirit written by Prof. Archibald Davison 
in the Jubilee volume honoring Schweit- 
zer on his seventieth birthday in 1945, 
are there for those of you who care to 


pursue them. For the main purposes of 


this paper we must focus more on his 
‘theological and philosophical thinking, 
his ethics and views of civilization, and 
his uniquely consistent living of the 
high ends of life he has thought out. It 
is here we see a special kinship of his 
life and thought to ours. 

Before we plunge into weightier mat- 
ters, I think it will be valuable to select 


two childhood experiences. This story 
is in his own words: “One thing 


that specially saddened me was that the 
unfortunate animals had to suffer so 
much pain and misery. The sight of an 
old limping horse, tugged forward by 
one man while another kept beating it 
with a stick to get it to the knacker’s 
yard at Colmar, haunted me for weeks. 

“It was quite incomprehensible to me 
—this was before I began going to school 
—why in my evening prayers I should 
pray for human beings only. So when 
my mother had prayed with me and 
kissed me good night, I used to add 
silently a prayer I had composed myself 
for all living creatures. It ran thus: 
‘O heavenly Father, protect and bless all 
things that have breath; guard them 
from all evil, and let them sleep in 

eace.’” 

To’ all who remember that his adult 
ethics, rooted in “Reverence for Life,” 
call not only for positive help to all hu- 
man beings who are capable of being 
helped, but also all forms of life—animal 
and even vegetable—it is not hard to infer 
that it is 2 py over from his childhood 
sensitivity and sense of fairplay. Another 
childhood incident found also in his 
Memoirs underscores his later attitude on 
race relations. He describes it thus: “A 


Jew from a neighboring village, Mausche _ 
by name, who dealt in land and cattle, 


used to come occasionally through Guns- 
bach with his donkey-cart. As there was at 
that time no Jew living in the village, 
this was always something of an event 
for the boys; they used to run after him 
and jeer at him, One -‘ay, in order to 
announce to the world that I was begin- 
ning to feel myself ‘grown up, I could 
not help joining them, although I did not 
really understand what it all meant, so I 
ran along with the rest behind him and 
his donkey cart, shouting: “Mausche, 
Mausche!’ The most daring of them used 
to fold the corner of their shirt or jacket 
to look like a pig’s ear, and spring with 
that as close to him as they could. In 
this way we followed him out of the 
village as far as the bridge, but Mausche, 
with his freckles and his grey beard, 
drove on as unperturbed as his donkey, 
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Dr. Schweitzer, photographed last month 
in Aspen, Colo. 


except that he several times looked at us 
with an embarrassed but good-natured 
smile. This smile overpowered me. 
From Mausche it was that I first learned 
what it means to keep silent under per- 
secution, and he thus gave me a most 
valuable lesson. From that day forward 
I used to greet him politely, and, later, 
when I was in the secondary school I 
made it my practice to shake hands and 
walk a little way along with him, though 
he never learned what he really was to 
me. He had the reputation of being a 
usurer and a property-jobber, but I 
never tried to find out whether this was 
true or not. To me he has always been 
just “Mausche’ with the tolerant smile, 
the smile which even today compels me 
to be patient when I should like to rage 
and storm.” | 

At ‘this rjomt we might well append 
the fact that he married a Jewess, a 

ghter of a Professor at the University 
of Strasburg. 
magnificently 2s far as her strength has 
been able to take her. 

As ‘a parson’s son, and later a minister 
himself, he has known the kind of life 
many of us have had or are having. 
His unusual sensitivity, penetrating 
thought and logical actions are simply 
more extensive and consistent than ours. 
Another observation is that in having in 
our possession such writings as Schweit- 
zers, do they not suggest their useful- 
ness to us as possible teaching materials 
for our children and young people? It 
is not often that the world gives us a 
character of such consistently fine re- 
sponses to life-situations. Here is no 
ficition but fact; a modest hero of the 
spirit who touches the best that is in 
us and gently but firmly shames our own 
shortcomings. 

The present paper is by no means 


~ die for it. 


She has shared his life 


intended to claim that Albert Schweitzer 
belongs to us. We honor him more 
accurately by saying that we _ strive 
to belong to him. There is no deny- 
ing that there are literally thousands 
who have been inspired by his life and 
thoughts. What we would accent is that 
in his loyalty to truth and handling of 
it he uses the same disciplines and has 
the appreciation of its primary impor- 
tance which we share. This same starting 
point also flowers out into all areas of | 
life—philosophical, cultural, economic, 
political and educational—just as it does” 
with us. His type of truth-loving is for 
him, and for us, the surest and most 
reliable tool by which men can appre- 
hend a sound interpretation of life and 
win the courage to live, and, if need be, 


Suppose we think first of the five 
working principles which have been pro- 
posed as an addition to our ava By- 
Laws: Individual freedom of belief; dis- 
cipleship to advancing truth; the demo- 
cratic process in human _ relations; 
brotherhood, undivided by nation, race, 
or creed; allegiance to the cause of a 
world community. 

As I have read Schweitzer I have 
come across abundant evidence that he 
could at once subscribe to these prin- 
ciples. Take, for example, these two. 
paragraphs from his autobiography in 
which he discusses the problem of new 
truth raised by his Quest of the Historical 
Jesus. 

“As my two books on the life of Jesus 
gradually became known, the question 
was put to me from all sides, what the — 
eschatological Jesus, who lives expecting» 
the end of the world and a supernatural 
Kingdom of God, can be to us. My own 
thoughts were continually busy with it 
while at work on my books. The satis- 
faction which I could not help feeling 
at having solved so many historical rid- 


_dles about the existence of Jesus, was 


accompanied by the painful conscious- 
ness that this new knowledge in the 
realm of history would mean unrest 
difficulty for Christian piety. I comforted 
myself, however, with words of St. Par 
which had been familiar to me from 
childhood: “We can do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth’ (2 Cor.xm, 
8). Since the essential nature of the 
spiritual is truth, every new truth means 
ultimately more value than non-truth, 
and this must apply to truth in the realm 
of history as to other kinds of truth. 
Even if it comes in a guise which piety 
finds strange and at first makes difficul- 
ties for her, the final result can never 
mean injury; it can only mean greater 
depth. Religion has, therefore, no rea- 
son for trying to avoid coming to terms 
with historical truth.” ‘ 
He then continues: “How strong 


. 
ae 
‘oN 


ould Christian truth now stand in the 
orld of today, if ‘its relation to the 
uth in history were in every respect 
it should be! Instead of allowing 
truth its rights, she treated it, when- 
it caused her e rrassment, in 


fying them by presen on, 

eeded with artificial and disputable ar- 
uments to force them back into the past. 
foday the condition of Christianity is 
uch that hard struggles are now required 
9 make possible that coming to terms 
vith historical truth which has been so 
ten missed in the past. 

“Because, while I was busied with the 
history of earlier Christianity, I had so 
often to deal with the results of its sins 
wainst the truth in history, I have be- 
come a keen worker for“honesty in our 
Christianity of today.” “.* 

To indicate he knows that individual 
freedom of belief will mean for some ar- 
tiving at an honest agnosticism, let me 
quote from a concluding paragraph from 
| The Decay and Restoration of Civiliza- 
“If thought is to set out on its journey 
unhampered, it must be prepared for 
anything, even for arrival at intellectual 


is destined to wrestle endlessly and un- 
availingly with an agnostic view of the 
universe and of life, still this painful dis- 
enchantment is better for it than persist- 
ent refusal to think out its position at all. 
For this disenchantment does, at any 
rate, mean that we are clear as to what 
e are doing.” 
Does this not make clear the kinship 
of Schweitzer’s recognition of complete 
freedom in seeking the truth? He, and 
e, accept honest agnosticism as more 
important religiously than no careful 
thought at all. 
et we should also recognize that for 
Schweitzer such complete freedom of 
elief was able to save for him a contin- 
uing and newly-deepened sense of what 
was of primary importance in Christian- 
, and strengthen his own confidence— 
ike ours—that a despairing agnosticism is 
a seldom-experienced reality for a cour- 
weous lover of truth. Along this same 
ine of thought it is fitting that we take 
is words on what he came to see of im- 
portance for liberal Christianity in Jesus. 
in his autobiography he relates: “. . . if 
oe li Christianity has to give up 
entifying its belief with the teachings 
f Jesus in the way it used to think pos- 
ible, it still has the spirit of Jesus not 
inst it but on its side.. Jesus no doubt 
its His teaching into the late-Jewish Mes- 
ianic dogma. But He does not think 


agnosticism. But even if our will-to-action | 


dogmatically. He formulates no doctrine. 
He is far from judging any man’s belief 
by reference to any standard of dogmatic 
correctness. Nowhere does He demand 
of His hearers that they shall sacrifice 
thinking to believing. Quite the con- 
trary! He bids them meditate upon reli- 
gion. In the Sermon on the Mount He 
lets ethics, as the essence of religion, 
flood their hearts, leading them to judge 
the value of piety by what it makes of a 
man from the ethical point of view. 
Within the Messianic hopes which His 
hearers carry in their hearts, He kindles 
the fires of an ethical faith, Thus the 
Sermon on the Mount becomes the in- 
contestable charter of liberal Christianity. 
The truth that the ethical is the essence 
of religion is firmly established on the au- 
thority of Jesus.” 

From this viewpoint, how does one 
regard orthodoxy? He says: “We know 
how much that is precious exists within 
the ecclesiastical Christianity which has 
been handed down in Greek dogmas and 
kept alive by the piety of so many cen- 
turies, and we hold fast to the church 
with love, and reverence, and thankful- 
ness. But we belong to her as men who 
appeal to the saying of St. Paul: “Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty,’ 
and who believe that they serve Chris- 
tianity better by the strength of their de- 
votion to Jesus’ religion of love than by 
aquiescence in all the articles of belief. 
If the Church has the spirit of Jesus, 
there is room in her for every form of 
Christian piety, even for that which 
claims unrestricted liberty.” 

Here is one of those definitive posi- 
tions of Schweitzer which clearly shows 
his and our kinship: For a church with 
the spirit of Jesus, there is room even for 
that form which claims unrestricted 
liberty. 

We continue with his closing words 
on this point: “I find it no light task to 
follow my vocation, to put pressure on 
the Christian Faith to reconcile it in all 
sincerity with historical truth. : But I am 
certain that truthfulness in all things be- 
longs to the spirit of Jesus.” 

These passages make it clear to me 
that Schweitzer would subscribe in a 
moment to the individual freedom of be- 
lief and discipleship to advancing truth 
in the five working principles. But there 
are supplemental observations we may 
well make before going on to the others. 

Whereas he is no Humanist himself, 
he certainly would never exclude such, 
for in his eyes they are brethren of the 
spirit. They share the same hunger for 
truth and exercise the same disciplines in 
its acquisition. They have the same 
concern for the spiritual development of 
all men. These make a foundation of 
broad aims and specific methods funda- 
mental to any thoughtful expression of 
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man’s religious search. So, we infer, he. 
looks to the left of himself. But he also 
looks to the right with an affectionate . 
appreciation of those who are rooted in 
the Christianity of ancient dogmas and 
who cannot readily free themselves from 
their domination. He would keep inter- 
course with these by asking them to ac- 
cept his efforts to express Jesus’ religion 
of love by the credentials of his personal 
life. Religiously, too, he would judge 
them primarily in the same way, never 
needling them to accept his theological 
point of view. Here again we sense we 
share an approach to the ecumenical 
problem in the spirit Schweitzer em- 
bodies in his life and writings. The 
spirit of loving helpfulness is the primary 
thing, and there is no need to surrender 
one inch of our personal religious in- 
tegrity nor to ask our neighbors to sur- 
render theirs. There is a foundation of 
spirit and integrity in which we can do 
much together. He, and we, champion 
this realm of the ethical spirit as the 
means for successful and enduring ecu- 
menicity. 

Schweitzer’s belief in the democratic 
process in human relations can be like- 
wise abundantly illustrated. First of all 
there is his personal handling of the na- 
tives at his mission in Africa. One of 
the three valuable appendices George 
Seaver has put in his volume The Man 
and His Mind is Schweitzer’s paper on 
“The Relations of the White to the Col- 
oured Races.” Here, out of his personal 
experiences and observations of what this 
impact has been and done, he outlines 
a plan of procedure which could bring 
the highest possible self-development to 
each African negro under seven funda- 
mental “rights of man.” He lists them 
as (1) the right to habitation; (2) to 
move freely; (3) the right to the soil 
and subsoil and to the use of it; (4) the 
right to freedom of labour and of ex- 
change; (5) the right to justice; (6) the 
right to live within a natural, national 
organization; and (7) the right to edu- 
cation. Under each of these headings he 
develops a view of the conditions of 
negroes before white men came, the con- 
ditions since, and the factors now on the 
scene, and additional ones which could 
be introduced to give a more self-respect- 
ing, self-sustaining form of life and cul- 
ture to these neglected peoples. The 
point is that the whole spirit of his ap- 
proach, methods and ends are in perfect 
keeping with the ideal of the democratic 
process in human relations as we under- 
stand it. 

A most important illustration support- 
ing this ideal and also introducing the 
next—Brotherhood, undivided by nation, 
race or creed—would be the meaning of 
his famous phrase “Reverence for Life.” 

(Continued on page 28) 
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’ This article is a follow-up to the author's piece, “Threats to the Right to Know,” 
published in the World Order Number of The Register last October. The present 


article is based on the 1949 Ware Lecture, presented in Boston. 


The author is 


editor of the international newspaper, The Christian Science Monitor, is a weekly 
commentator on the ABC network, and is past-president of the American Society 


of Newspaper Editors. 
‘Nations. 


He has undertaken numerous assignments for the United 


Your right to know 


The papers aren’t good enough yet 


—but compare them with their past 


When information is denied us we realize its value. 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


totalitarian first heads for power, he seeks to get control of the channels of 
information. When the freeman finds himself in peril, he seeks desperately to get 


information—and to disseminate it. 


The people’s right to know is always 
in danger, and sometimes the danger is 
greatest when it is least obvious. The 
need for free information is greater than 
ever, for it is the essential basis for un- 
derstanding and hence for peace. 

Right now the American newspaper 
press is in a race between its own grow- 
ing sense of objectivity and _responsi- 
bility, and the dangers of regulation and 
loss of public confidence which have 
come with dwindling competition. Only 
if American newspapers—and the same 
thing applies to radio and news-reels— 
sshow an increasingly adequate sense of 
objective responsibility to the news and 
to the needs of the community, can 
they hope to escape the controls which 
apply to all public utilities. For the 
disseminators of ideas, such control can 
be fatal. It has been considerably 
abused already in policies incident to 
the exercise of government's power to 
‘distribute the limited number of radio 
‘wave-lengths hitherto available. Here 
the licensing power has definitely im- 
paired the free flow of Opinion, if not of 


news. But governmental intervention did’ 


‘not succeed in removing American radio’s 
worst defects, at which perhaps it was 
‘directed. That can only be done by 
radio itself, under the healthy lash of 
)public reaction. 

American media of information have 
‘become big business before they have be- 
‘come entirely responsive to an objective 
‘obligation of public service. They have 
been steadily and dangerously reduced 
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in number and diversity, although their 
circulation and power are increasing. 
They have steadily permitted their enter- 
tainment function to expand at the ex- 
pense of their informational function. 
The question they must answer for 
themselves is whether these concessions 
to human interest and _ sensationalism— 
which are often necessary in order. to 
attain economic strength and_ inde- 


pendence—have not sometimes become’ 


so excessive as to endanger public con- 
fidence. It is a narrow line that those 
responsible for the media of information 
must walk. On the one hand they must 
achieve economic independence. On the 
other hand, they must perform a public 
service. The two are not always the 
same thing. 

The tompromise which the media of 
information have had to make has pro- 
duced large constructive results. It has 
also built up an economic edifice which 
limits diversity and produces the curse 
of bigness, as well as the threat of regu- 
lation. In what direction is this com- 
promise moving? Are the newspapers 
and radio showing more, or less, ob- 
jectivity and responsibility? Beyond any 
doubt they are showing more, with each 
passing year. The most cursory study 
of journalistic history in the last cen- 
tury and a half proves the point. But 
new dangers inherent in the relative eco- 
nomic bigness of their present operation 
are pressing hard. It is too difficult to 
establish a new newspaper; it is too 
difficult to maintain competitive news- 


When the would-be ° 


papers in most communities. And wit 
the costs of production which prevaile 
in early 1949, there was every indica 
tion that the death-toll among America 
newspapers would be severe, if the col 
winds of recession begin to blo 
Whether these winds would also blow i 
the technological revolution which ma 
bring newspapers down from their cos 
plateau remains to be seen. Whethe 
increasing mortalities and consolidation 
—and attenuated competition—woulc 


bring a greater response to the urgency 


of full objectivity, in opinion as well a: 
in news, likewise remains to be seen 
But the American media of informatior 
are steadily approaching a crisis whick 
may mark a turning point in their his- 
tory. 

With all the shortcomings that have 
been mentioned, and more that will be 
spelled out later, Americans remain the 
best-informed major people in the world. 
They are, likewise, better informed than 
they have ever been before. 

To appraise fairly and usefully the 
present status and possible improvement 
of the American press, historical per- 
spective is necessary. This is an ap- 
proach which most critics of American 
newspapers have ignored? Some of 
them, particularly those whose argu- 
ment rests on th dwindling numbers 
of competitive newspapers, base their 
case on the “good old days.” In fact, the 
good old days never did exist. Ameri- 
can newspapers have steadily improv 
in their service to their communities, an 
with all their faults in general they have 
never been better than they are today. _ 

Are combined newspapers, even mo- 
nopolistic newspapers, performing a bet- 
ter service to the public than the ae 
number of smaller newspapers in the 
past? They certainly are. The greatest 
number of the worse newspapers in i 


a 


where the most competition 
The better newspapers, by and 
2, are in communities where compe- 
a dwindled or disappeared. This 
ot to say that all newspapers in 
stitive communities are bad, or that 
swspapers in one-paper towns are 
Far from it. But the tendency 
rat way. 
Thy? Partly because the dwindling of 
petition (which decline, of course, 
its very undesirable side) has re- 
ie some of the elements which 
duce bad newspaper practices. 
y because many publishers in one- 
4 towns have realized that they 
in the position of public utilities and 
t cleave to an ideal of public serv- 
if they are to avoid ultimate regula- 
And partly because along the 
ole wide front of American news- 
ers there has been growing up a 
malistic tradition and practice of ob- 
tivity in news treatment which has 
ught newspapers a long way toward 
} responsibility upon which their sur- 
depends. 
The present standards of the American 
ss in news presentation are im- 
asurably superior to the practices of 
‘supposed editorial giants of the nine- 
mth century, and to newspapers in all 
a very few countries today. It is 
is fact that the critics ignore. 
Down through the years, the prac- 
of news objectivity in American 
@wspapers have become a very great 
t. The critics have pointed to the 
st that in 1936, 1940, 1944, and 1948 
considerable majority of American 
spapers supported the losing presi- 
candidate. The figures have 
en overemphasized and sometimes 
ysled. There are more Democratic 
meeps, and more widely dispersed— 
pecially in the South—than is usually 
eognized. But the disparity of editorial 
priction remains considerable. 
important point is not what 
nerican newspapers say on their edi- 
pages, but what they say on the 
mt pages. A very good case can be 
ide to support the thesis that the front 
yes of American newspapers elected 
nklin Roosevelt four times, and 
scted Harry Trumaitilics. The dy- 
mic, fighting, diversified, newsworthy 
mpaigns which ~ these Presidents 
ged, demanded and obtained the 
idlines in most American newspapers. 
ep papers gave comparable attention to 
Republican candidates. But most of 
m could not and would not refrain 
m giving objective news treatment to 
n candidates. The result was that the 
nt appeal in the Democratic can- 
s, their personalities and campaign 
, were conveyed to the voters, in 


States today are in the com-. 


great part at least by the newspapers. 
This is as it should be. But it proves 
that editorial bias had very little to do 
with the actual relationship of voters 
and candidates, as channelled through 
the newspapers. 

The increasing news objectivity of the 
American newspapers is a fact of great 
importance. It must be deepened, and 
it must be increased. It must be the 
indispensable charter of liberties of news- 
papers: the obligation newspapers bear 
in return for the guarantees of the Bill 
of Rights. Originally, the Bill of Rights 
was a guarantee in the interest of di- 
versity. It was assumed that the truth 
could only come from a multiplicity of 
sources. That doctrine has its limitations. 
Truth is not derived from the piling up 
of conflicting lies. Truth can much 
more fully be approximated by an honest 
effort to find it, remembering always that 
truth may well not be absolute, but 
relative. Today, the guarantees of the 
Bill of Rights require the beneficiary to 
try to discover and tell the truth. It is 
a doctrine of responsibility. 

Every day, American newspapers are 
filled with news that is based upon a 
conscientious effort to be fair and ob- 
jective. Much of this news will not 
satisfy the partisans of either side. Hence 
it is frequently under attack. And there 
survive vestigial remnants from the dark 
old days. These are not entirely to be 
deplored. They often add spice, and 
provoke thought. Sometimes the de- 
viation is to the left, more often to the 
right. 

To find general and deep bias in the 
American press, and this is understand- 
able, one must go to the Jabor press, 
the farm press, industrial trade journals, 
and the various organs of pressure 
groups. It is this kind of bias which 
various critics are really suggesting 
should be restored to the general news- 
papers when’ they urge that this special 
phase of news or that is inadequately 
reported. There is certainly ample 
room for improvement in the practice 
of objectivity. At best, it is a relative 
matter, for no reporter or headline writer 
can be utterly and completly dispassion- 
ate about all matters—perhaps about any 
matter—and publishers are no different. 
But the practice of objectivity has come 
a very long way, and has advanced 
decade by decade during the last half 
century. 


e e e e e e e 
American newspapers have steadily 
improved in their service to their 

and with all their 

faults in general they have never 
been better than they are today. 


communities, 


years. 


The present standards of the Ameri- 
can press in news presentation are 
immeasurably superior to the prac- 
tices of the supposed editorial giants 
of the nineteenth century, and to 
newspapers in all but a very few 


countries today. It is this fact that 


the critics ignore. 


One important regional newspaper, as 
recently as 1910, was under orders from 
its industrialist publisher never to print 
anything about Democrats. Such an 
order would be unthinkable today. That 
very newspaper, long a Republican or- 
gan, has been making steady progress 
away from partisanship not only in its 
news columns but in its editorials as 
well. It has printed the texts of speeches 
by major political contenders for many 
And for at least three presidential 
elections it has openly prophesied that 
the candidate it was supporting would 
lose. Such analyses of the probable out- 
come, which in these three cases hap- 
pened to be accurate, would have been 
unthinkable in 1910, or much later. 
What happened in this case was typical 
of most newspapers throughout the 
United States. 

A notable improvement in the last 
decade has been the reporting of labor 
news. Rarely indeed does the news 
account of a labor situation fail nowadays 
to include a statement of the union’s 
position. Even 10 or 15 years ago, 
strikes in some communities were “too 
hot to handle” for some local newspapers, 
timorous of both sides. Such reluctance 
is difficult to imagine today. Labor Con- 
ventions are fully reported, usually by 
specialists, and their news often has more 
effective impact than the reports of the 
comparable doings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

These improvements have not come 
about because some leaders of the press 
self-consciously sought to reform the 
newspapers. They resulted partly be- 
cause newspapers, under dwindling com- 
petition, felt a greater responsibility to 
the whole community, and partly be- 
cause the practice of news objectivity 
was better business. This is not to say 
there haye* not been idealists among the 
leaders of the American press. There 
have been many of them. But those 
who survived were idealists whose ideals 
happened also to coincide with a respon- 
sive and responsible position in the com- 
munity. Adolph Ochs, William Rockhill 
Nelson, Victor Lawson, Melville Stone, 
E. W. Scripps and many others held to 
high principles of journalistic achieve- — 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Scarcely any article The Register has published in years has excited so much com- 
ment as Mayor Shute’s piece in the F ebruary Brotherhood Number—“One Jew, One 
Chinese, Twelve Catholics—and those Unitarians.” Since then he has been through 
a fierce smear-attack on the basis of his Unitarianism, and he has been asked by 
The Register to give its readers a frank report. He is president of the J. R. Shute Co., 
of the Shute F oundation, Inc., and of five other corporations. He is a former president 
of the Board of Trade, Real Estate Board and Chamber of Commerce. 


Ballots in the Bible-belt 


... and buckets of mud; 
but Hizzoner won anyway 


By J. RAY SHUTE 


I love the smell of the magnolia and crepe myrtle, I thrill to the blue wisps 
of smoke rising from a hidden still on the creek-bank, I understand the soft-throated 
drawl of good American as she is spoke south of the line, and I vote the straight 


Democratic ticket; in short, suh, I am a son of the South and proud of it! 


My 


family could be called rather conservative, since they have not moved more than 
twenty miles during the past eight generations and during those two centuries we 
have “held the faith” as regards politics and religion, until I “jumped the traces” 
about.a year ago and joined the Unitarian church—then, hell broke loose proper 
amongst friend and foe alike! We had been shouting Methodists and Democrats 
(Jackson style—since he was born in our county) all these years. 


In our homes you will see “the Bible on 
the table and the flag upon the wall”; 
this is rebel country and has changed 
little religiously or politically since my 
first ancestors staked out a homestead 
those many long years agone. Dam- 
yankee is still one word and honor is 
the brightest jewel in the diadem of these 
frank and lovable people. Change comes 
slowly and I expect that I have unin- 
tentionally shocked many of my friends 
by joining a liberal church, which was 
both unknown and unwanted when we 
formed our microscopic fellowship a year 
ago. However, we have every reason 
to be proud of our group and our liberal- 
ism and I feel that we are contributing 
to the future of our town far out of pro- 
portion to our membership. We are called 
everything in the language from anti- 
christ to atheist, by clerics and laymen 
alike, both in and out of season and yet 
we are acquiring a deal of respect as we 
plod along our way, trying to live as 
best we can and as nearly like Jesus as 
our times and its institutions will permit— 
in time, no doubt, we will be accepted for 
what we really are, but in the meantime 
there will be many hectic days through 
which we must go. One of these ex- 
periences I will relate just now. 

In Dixie a man may be forgiven if he 
has an “affair” or imbibes too freely or 
too frequently, but heaven help him if he 
ever bolts the party or casts disparag- 
ing remarks about the Bible or the 
‘church; this is anathema. Consequent- 
ly, when the “preachers” lead the flocks 
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to the polls, as they did two or three 
months ago in our county, and in the 
name of religion voted out the legal sale 
of beer and wine, this represents re- 
ligion southern-style and the fact that 
nothing was accomplished except to raise 
the price of beer, now bootlegged, to 
fifty cents a bottle does not seem to en- 
ter into the question, because we are 
legally dry and the Allied Church League 
has won a great battle—for what? .We 
still have beer and wine and whiskey 
and drunks and problems and loss of 
revenue and loss of self-respect—but 
the church won! 

This, then, is the Bible-belt and there 
is no other section of America like it. 
My town of ten thousand souls is typi- 
cal and I am genuinely proud of the 
honor-that my fellow-citizens have con- 
ferred upon me. They have come 
through time and again to demonstrate 
their deep and abiding love for fair play, 
decency and the democratic way of life; 
they shoot and talk and act the same 
way-—straight! I like that in people. These 
friends of mine have given me practically 
every gift within their power: State Sena- 
tor, every county board and commission 
and the mayorship of our county-seat 
town twice. It is this second term that 
I would tell you about —it was really 
a honey. 

I was elected Mayor of our city two 
years ago by a most flattering majority 
over a man who had held the office for 
sixteen years and was loved and re- 
spected by everyone. Our new admin- 


-the reports which we received, ever 


istration was acclaimed as the most pr 
gressive in the history of our muncipa 
ity and we all worked night and da 
and none of us wanted to run for r 
election, because we were tired a 
wanted a rest. However, we bowed 4 
the requests of many friends and agree 
to run for a second term—in my cas 
against advice from my physician. Frow 


thing was supposed to go off smooth 
but on the day of the primary electic 
we discovered, too late, that our oppée 
sition had been working quietly, b 
effectively, and when the ballots wer 
counted two of the three board men 
bers had been re-elected, but the 
had been defeated and I had lacked te 
votes of defeating both opposition car 
didates. However, I was only twen 
two votes ahead of the man agains 
whom I had to run in a second prima 
election. Our people were _horrifiec 
there had not been a second primary fe 
Mayor in the memory of our olde 
citizens. This was it! 

I began to remember what my friend 
had told me when I joined a libere 
church: “Your political career is over. 
A Unitarian could not be elected t 
office in the Bible-belt, was the constar 
reminder of which I thought time an 
again. - Could this really be true in th 
face of our record, in this year, in the $ 
progressive times? Yes, I really wonder ; 
and with only a week before anothe 
election I was sometimes seriously i 
doubt. With all candidates out of h 
way, we would certainly have the of 
portunity to observe, first hand! 

The afternoon of the Saturday befor 
the election, my wife and I drove — 
Charleston to hear Dr. Horace West Two ¢ 


ie following morning preach the Palm 
nday sermon. ‘The election results 
telephoned to me late that night 
my friend who phoned was terribly 


ed religiously; if your friends had only 
nown what was going on they would 
ave gotten those ten more votes you 
eeded for election!” Ironically, the fol- 
wing morning Dr. Westwood’s sermon 
yas “Suppose He Had Not Been Cruci- 
ed.” Frankly, I did a lot of deep think- 
vg as I listened. As I look back on 
he election, suppose I had got those ten 
Fyotes; suppose I had just barely got 
munder the ropes; suppose I had not been 
‘crucified, as my friend stated? Today, 
‘we would still not know how our com- 
munity stands on tolerance, on the sort 
of thing that I was fighting for. Yes, it 
proved to be providential, and the topic 
9 Dr. Westwood’s sermon seemed 
orophetic! 
There were church services in my 
‘home town on Palm Sunday, too, at 
one of which there was an announcement 
made that all of those who had voted 
for my opponent were requested to meet 
he following evening at the gospel 
‘tabernacle! While the attendance at this 
‘rally was small, strategy was laid by 
‘ministers and laymen for my defeat the 
day of election, five days away. An ad- 
_journed meeting was held two nights 
later, in another church, and the cam- 
paign began taking on shape along lines 
that proved to be just what was needed 
to incite the masses of people in our town 
‘to action. Many people still did not be- 
lieve that the battle was over my re- 
ligion; many said this was secondary 
and that most of my opposition was com- 
ing from other sources. However, as the 
days went by more and more people 
began telephoning and talking about the 
real issue, it was now out in the open 
and no holds barred! Was our city to 
have a Mayor who did not believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ; was our town to 


the traditional religious lines? Yes, these 
were the questions asked and many of 
the answers given could not be printed 
here in a family magazine! In the heat of 
a political campaign there are, quite 
often, many things said and done by 
proponents of candidates which do not 
meet with the approval of the candidates 
themselves, and I do not mean to infer 
that everything said and done was with 
the knowledge and consent of my op- 
ponent; however, in the calm of vic- 
tory I can now say that it was the most 
vicious campaign ever waged in our 
fair city and God grant that no one else 
will ever have to go through what 
did. As the matter stood, it was 
orthodoxy against liberalism, and the 


Said he: “You have been cruci- 


be led by a man who had departed from __ 


In Dixie a man may be forgiven if 
he has an “affair” or imbibes too 
freely or too frequently, but heaven 
help him if he ever bolts the party 
or casts disparaging remarks about 
the Bible of the church; this is 
anathema. 


latter almost entirely dependent upon 
people who loved democracy and fair 
play. 

Now friends, here was a most interest- 
ing situation: in the Unitarian fellowship 
to which I belong there are only sixteen 
members, six of whom are registered 
voters in our city; in the church to which 
my opponent belongs there are over 
eleven hundred members, plus several 
hundred additional in the gospel taber- 
nacle in which he is active. Since my 
political record was unimpeachable, 
there ensued the most diabolic attack 
upon my religion that I have ever wit- 
nessed in all of my experience in politics. 
How well I was to remember another 
battle in our county—the. Smith-Hoover 
presidential race years ago. Never did 
I dream when I participated in that 
campaign and fought for religious free- 
dom that some day I would make the 
self-same fight — in my own behalf! 
Frankly, it looked like “Katie, bar the 
door.” If I could relate some of the bit- 
ter things said and done there would 
be few who would actually believe them, 
but they were done and said. Friends 


‘of long years standing were convinced 


by ministers that they should vote against 
me on account of religious prejudices; 
this to me was the most heartbreaking 
thing that occurred and I shall never 
quite recover from that sort of perverted 
idea of -religion held by ignorant sky- 
pilots+may God forgive them; many 
humans won't! 

I am a fairly rugged campaigner, but 
frankly I have never before in all of my 
life undergone such mauling, knifing and 
name-calling from the opposition. I 
despaired of both my career and of 
democracy generally. A fellow liberal 
said: “With all of the forces lined up 
against you it is impossible to win; if 
you do win this battle, then anyone 
can be elected to any office, anytime.” 
Things really got hot and as each day 
wore on more and more hectic became 
the race and things looked dark indeed; 
in the vernacular: “It was too wet to 

low.” 

I like to think that my broadcast the 
evening before election day had some 
effect on our people. After defending 
my position on various specific charges 
made against me and brought out in 


-4 


the open, I said: “Day before yesterday 
was the birthday of Thomas Jefferson, 
the founder of our Democratic party, in 
the primary of which tomorrow we will 
be privileged to vote. It was that great 
American who was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and father 
of the University of Virginia. He was 
the author of another document, too; 
the statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom. It is an interesting com- 
mentary on this occasion when I, who 
belong to the same religious faith as 
did Jefferson, am being attacked for that 
very reason; and, in the party founded 
by that illustrious American; and, on 
the 206th anniversary of his birth. It 
would seem fitting, it appears, to quote 
from his statute for religious freedom: 
‘Almighty God hath created the mind 
free. All attempts to influence it by 
temporal punishments or burthens . . . 
are a departure from the plan of the 
Holy Author of our religion. . . . No man 
shall be compelled to frequent or support 
any religious worship or ministry or shall 
otherwise suffer on account of his re- 
ligious opinions or beliefs, but all men 
shall be free to profess and by argument 
to maintain, their Opinions in matters of 
religion.’ He said further, ‘I know but 
one code of morality for men whether 
acting singly or collectively.’ So, as we go 
to the polls tomorrow, I could be the 
recipient of no more flattering compli- 
ment by those who may vote against me 
if, when they do so, they will say: ‘I 
oppose the religion, politics and govern- 
ment of Thomas Jefferson.’ ” 

The following day brought the largest 
vote ever cast in a city primary election 
in the history of our municipality, and, 
when the votes were counted, I had been 
re-elected by a three-to-two vote, and 
our people had spoken in no uncertain 
terms, once and for all, that democracy 
still lives; that we do guarantee religious 
freedom; that we resent seeing men 
slandered and abused; that even in the 
Bible-belt no man shall be purged or 
persecuted! So, the battle is won and 
liberals now know that so long as we 
have clear minds and honest hearts, we 
can hold our own under any circum- 
stances and that if we have what it 
takes, we will come out on top, “come 
hell or high water.” 

In the South, nomination in the Demo- 
cratic primary is tantamount to elec- 
tion; but in our city we do have a gen- 
eral election, even if there is no opposi- 
tion party ticket. However, there are 
blanks and anyone’s name can be writ- 
ten-in on the ballot and if such a write- 
in gets enough votes he would be elected 
over the Democratic nominee. Since 
there are never any such write-ins to 
speak of, we never have many who vote 

(Continued on page 29) 
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So many readers complimented the article in the February issue by Mayor Ray 
Shute of Monroe, N. C., that The Register has decided to run periodically articles 
that give new perspectives on various regions. The first such article that has come 
in since then is also from the South—this time by Rev. Grant Butler, formerly minis- 
ter in Des Moines, and since last September one of the Ministers-at-Large of the 
American Unitarian Association. Two years ago Mr. Butler was designated one 
of the five citizens-of-the-year by the Des Moines Register-Tribune. 


A northerner meets the south 


By GRANT A. BUTLER 


A prominent lady in one of our southern churches said to me on learning that 
I was from the North, “Oh, you are a damn Yankee!” 


I replied, “I was hoping that in the South one could be a Yankee without 


being a damn Yankee.” 

“Oh, no you can't,” she said, 
beautifully.” 

Unitarianism, at the present time, is making its greatest advance in new 
churches in the Southeast and Southwest. Lacking native southern leadership 
among our ministers, we must send others to do the job. These men are all “damn 
Yankees” in the eyes of the southern communities. So it is imperative that we 
“answer the question, how can an outsider provide effective leadership in a southern 
church and win the support and respect of southern people to our basic Unitarian 


“and I think that the two words go together 


program? 

An editor, with a nation-wide reputa- 
tion on one of the largest newspapers 
in the South, had this to say in answer 
to my question: The Unitarian Church 
could make a valuable contribution to 
the life of the South. Fifty per cent of 
the people in our larger cities are un- 
churched and the Unitarian point of 
view would have a definite appeal to 
many of them. But the Unitarian Church 
must work quietly and must not raise is- 
sues for the sake of publicity. It must, 
also, work through the existing agencies 
in the community and not try to form 
new ones. And finally, the southern 
people of the church must spearhead the 
program and take whatever action is 
deemed advisable and necessary. 

Let us consider these four points. 


FIRST, Unitarianism will have an ap- 
peal to the unchurched. The North, 
to understand the South and its people, 
must see them in their proper perspec- 
tive. It is not the land of stately plan- 
tation homes, gracious and charming 
ladies, dashing and gallant gentlemen, 
moving amid surroundings of romantic 


splendor and _ picturesque — beauty. 
Neither js it a land of crazy religious 
cults, ignorant hill-billies, wild-eyed 


political demagogues and “nigger-hating” 
Klansmen. The people are the same 


home-loving, hard-working, law-abiding, 


ordinary people that could be found in 
any community. 

As is true elsewhere, many of the 
educated, thinking people of the South 
have turned away from the narrow 
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theological concepts of orthodox religion 
to a more critical and practical applica- 
tion of religious principles in everyday 
living. This open-mindedness on re- 
ligious questions has had the tendency 
of making them open-minded on politi- 
cal, economic and social questions also. 


These southern liberals do not feel 
that the South is any different from the 
other sections of the country or that their 
problems are to be solved by any other 
methods than those applied elsewhere. 
They realize that because of the Civil 
War and the destruction and poverty 
that followed, plus the misdirected ef- 
forts of the reconstruction period, that 
the South is fifty years behind the prog- 
ress of the rest of the country. They 
would like others to understand that 
the South is not traveling a different 
road but that it has a longer way to 
travel and that it will take more time. 
Aware of these facts, they feel that 
other liberals will exercise patience and 
will not be overly critical of their efforts 
and that the South, in turn, will welcome 
any suggestions and help in the solution 
of common problems. 


SECOND, Unitarians must not raise 
issues for the sake of publicity. The re- 
actionaries of the South are against all 
outside influences and _ interferences. 
Liberal religion, progressive education, 
social techniques, industrial controls, 
labor organizations and governmental 
powers are labeled as new attempts of 
“Yankee Invasion” or evidences of Com- 
munistic subversive activities. The re- 


actionaries must constantly find fresh oc- 
casions to whip up the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of their followers and any unsus- 
pecting northern Unitarian preacher 
could furnish them with ready material. 
A public utterance, a social interest, a 
group affiliation is all that is needed to 
give the reactionaries the opportunity 
that they are waiting for. In their minds, 
the issue becomes at once a matter of 
southern loyalty and an emotional de- 
fense of the past against the threatened 
attack of outside social agitators and 
atheistic radicals. 


- This places the southern liberal in a 
lamentable position. He is constantly ap- 
prehensive of the Northerner lest he do 
the right thing in the wrong way. When 
this happens, it directs the attention of 
the public away from the issue involved 
to an emotional opposition to any- 
thing or anybody foreign. If the southern 
liberal should support the northerner 
because of the issue at stake, he is placed 
in the embarrassing -position of being 
considered a turncoat and a traitor to 
the South and his future effectiveness 
in the community is destroyed. As he 
cannot support the reactionaries, his 
only recourse is to remain quiet until 
the matter is forgotten and he can carry 
on his work again. 


THIRD, Unitarians must learn to 
work through the communities’ agencies 
already existing and operating in the 
South. These agencies have community 
status and the people have confidence 
in them ‘so that they are able to work 
effectively in many areas of social and 
economic tensions. 

The amelioration of the Negro situa- 
tion is paramount in the South. What 
the Negro needs is better housing, bet- 
ter education, better job opportunities 
that will give him a chance to earn his 
rightful place in society on the basis 


(Continued on page 27) 
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| revival of interest in the writings of Lord Acton, the foremost Catholic layman of 
is day, is taking place in American and British liberal circles. The following article 
s the product of a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, a lecturer at Manchester 
Iniversity, a member of the Manchester City Council, and a Unitarian clergyman. 
le is a prolific writer, especially on the subject of Unitarianism (he has earned the 
ickname “Pamphlet Micklewright”), and a frequent book-reviewer on both sides of 
he Atlantic. 


lord Acton’s failure 


But the great liberal Catholic still 
challenges present-day Unitarians 


By F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 


[O THE GENERAL reader, the figure of Lord Acton has become somewhat shadowy 
oday. He is recalled as the author of a rather hackneyed saying that power cor- 
tupts, that absolute power corrupts absolutely, and that all great men are bad. 
Although several volumes of his Cambridge lectures were worked up posthumously 
by devoted pupils and serve as his memorial, he published no big book during his 
lifetime; a life given over to the planning of a monumental History of Liberty 
proved to have been spent in the planning of a book that was never written. It is 
generally recalled that Acton was-a Roman Catholic, but his strained relationship 


Acton is possibly one of the great Vic- 
forians who are most deserving of mem- 
ory and who will repay the general read- 
r for close study. He was cosmopolitan, 
of French and German ancestry, with the 
result that he had a Continental way of 
poking at things. Living through the 
years of Victorian change, he was able 
io bring to bear the abilities of a Whig 
historian and the insight of a cultured 
man of the world. His vast learning 
' contributed to the solution of many a 
sladstonian problem. Although he was 
a comparative failure in the House of 
Commons, he was behind the scenes and 
deep influence upon the years of 
Whig-Radical ascendancy which marked 
the later years of Victoria’s reign. An 
aristocrat to his finger-tips, Acton was 
00 much of a European to distrust the 
rising middle classes in the manner of 
the English Whig; his hatyed for the 
combination of politics and fox-hunting, 
narked by Lord Palmerston, gave to 
jim a great deal of middle-class serious- 
ness and enabled him to mold his 
imes with the genius of a practical yet 
wcademic historian. 


As a Roman Catholic, John Acton 
was debarred from the English universi- 
fies, and, from his birth in 1834, his 
‘ducation was conducted at Catholic 
eminaries. It was a fortunate chance 
hat, Cambridge being closed to him, 
e turned to the famous Catholic Uni- 
ersity of Munich. Acton learned his 
istory at the feet of Ignatius von Dol- 
nger, later to be one of the teachers of 
lexander Gordon. This remarkable man 


fo his own church has been somewhat forgotten. 


is now scarcely a name outside scholarly 
circles, but he deserves considerable re- 
call today. A priest, he was still a 
liberal who looked for toleration and 
who distrusted civil or ecclesiastical au- 
tocracy. At the same time, his over- 
whelming respect for tradition made 


him an opponent of the critical Prussian- 


ism and a great historian. Dollinger 
has been called “the great master of 
church history” and he left his mark on 
the young Acton to whom Dollinger, 
and later Gladstone, were to remain the 
great influences for life. At a later 
stage, Acton brought the two men to- 
gether, and he remained loyal to Dol- 
linger after he had refused to accept the 
decree of Papal Infallibility at the Vati- 
can Council and had suffered the penal- 
ties of excommunication. 


Back in England, Acton lived the 
combined lives of a man of affairs, a 
scholar and a politician. He translated 
the maxims which he had learned from 
Dollinger into the terms of the English 
scene. As a Roman Catholic, Acton 
could never see any other civilization 
than that of Catholicism; Bavaria and 
France had entered very deeply into his 
mental make-up. Yet he mistrusted any- 
thing which savored of autocracy and 
he set out to fight the rising tide of 
papalism. His attitude was that tradi- 
tion matters and imparts to life the 
stream of continuity. Yet life evolves 
and changes; there must always be room 
within the tradition for development. 
Again, too, there must be a loyalty to 
fact. No man could be more severe than 


Acton upon the pious fraud or the adap- 
tation of fact in order to fit prevailing 


ecclesiastical dictates. Roman Catholic- 
ism found in Acton a great defender of 
Catholic civilization, but it could draw 
little comfort from his attacks upon the 
ecclesiastical: method. He believed in the 
principle of sovereignty as a political or 
ecclesiastical factor, but he also believed 
in a limited democracy. Thus, in church 
matters, his acceptance of the _hier- 
archical principle demanded by Catholic- 
ism did not debar* him from also 
demanding a place for the laity in 
church control. In spite of himself, 
he had become an ecclesiastical liberal 
whose thoughts were turned steadily in 
the direction of toleration and who was 
forced to see good elements in the Ref- 
ormation movement. It was'at this mo- 
ment that he signed his death-warrant 
as a Catholic leader. 

The liberalism to which Acton de- 
voted his life was, in large measure, due 
to his historical work. Carrying over 
the principles of Dollinger, he had be- 
come a master in the school which in- 


‘sisted upon measuring the virtue of past 


history by the Whig rod of “civil and 
religious liberty.” Acton revered Ma- 
caulay even though he never wholly 
recognized the virtue of the ejection of 
James II in 1688 and the blow which 
it meant for hereditary monarchy. He 
could never be the mere recorder of fact, 
but insisted that he had a right to pass 
moral judgment on past events. As a 
result, the paradoxical situation arises 
whereby the less savory medieval Popes 
fare better at the hands of the Anglican 
bishop, Mandal Creighton, than they do 
when treated by the Catholic. An event 
like the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the slaughter of the Huguenots was 
an affront to Acton’s ideas of justice 
and liberty; it was therefore to be con- 
demned roundly. The revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV was a 
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misuse of sovereignty in the interests of 
autocracy. For the moralists there is 
much to commend this attitude, but it 
does call attention to certain weaknesses 
in Acton’s method. He was a historian 
of the old grand type who took whole 
centuries and epochs into his survey. 
As a result, he tended to neglect the 
detailed field-work of research and was, 
at times, unable to appreciate the point 
that human morality is always limited 
by its contemporary environment. 


Living in an age which was still over- 
shadowed politically by the French Revo- 
lution of 1789, Acton was able to take 
a far-seeing view of its implications. For 
him, it was not an event but a move- 
ment and he saw it as the functional 
impetus of modern democracy. The in- 
dividual had come into his own, and 
individual liberty of thought and of con- 
science became one of his battle-cries. 
Middle-class England was a force which 
had grown out of the bosom of the revo- 
lution and Acton welcomed its advent 
as making for national seriousness and 
the spread of education. Yet there were 
limits to his conception of inclusiveness. 
At no time in his life does he appear to 
have come into contact with industrial 
workers, and he knew nothing of rising 
working-class ambitions. Chartism, the 
growth of trades unionism, the rise of 
the cooperative movement, alike passed 
him by. With his master, Macaulay, he 
was in favor of a limitation of the fran- 
chise, fearing the results of a universal 
enfranchisement upon political stability. 
Acton’s mind revolved constantly around 
the problems of church and state; in 
each he wished to see a synthesis of sov- 
ereignty, continuity and democracy. The 
whole conception was enshrined in a 
liberal view of toleration which made 
for individual liberty. Yet, unlike his 
two contemporaries in the same field, 
Acton firmly believed, as J. S. Mill or 
T. H. Buckle did not, that individual 
liberty could only find its necessary free- 
dom within the stability of a religious 
civilization. 

For modern Unitarians there is much 
that is of interest in the attitude of Lord 
Acton. If it be removed from its Cath- 
olic context, which was personal in the 
last resort, it represents that attitude of 
many middle-class Unitarians, opposed 
to the old aristocratic pretensions yet 
fearful of the republicanism of the work- 
ing-classes. In an excellent study, Acton 
—The Formative Years, the Roman 
Catholic bishop and historian, Dr. 
David Mathew, refers to Acton’s attitude 
to liberty as “somewhat bookish.” The 
criticism is one which all philosophies 
of liberty are forced to face simply be- 
cause their logic is apt to be entangled 
by the impact of practicality. For the 
Roman Catholic Church, Acton’s liberal 
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Roman Catholicism found in Acton 
a great defender of Catholic civiliza- 
tion, but it could draw little comfort 
from his attacks upon the ecclesiasti- 


cal method. 


Catholicism proved an impossibility and 
it passed on into Papal autocracy. But 
this is only to raise the question whether 
there can be any sovereign ecclesiastical 
loyalties if liberty enters into questions 
of authority in religion and the question 
is as relevant for the Unitarian as for 
the Catholic. Again, too, Acton raised 


the importance of tradition and remind- 


ed that the alternative to a respect 
for tradition may be mere social chaos; 
it is a point which always needs explora- 
tion at moments of far-reaching social 
change. In politics, Acton’s attitude to- 
ward a limitation of democracy has 
broken down. But it raises further ques- 
tions as to the extent to which democ- 
racy embraces far more than its nar- 
rower definitions of a theory of political 
government. In the world of today, per- 
sonal and intellectual liberty has shown 
itself to be intertwined with social ques- 
tions of economic security. Acton’s 
failure, which was that of his generation, 
to carry the argument on to this point 
is at least one of the causes why a period 
in history was reached which has been 
aptly named “the Victorian sunset.” 


The three questions involved each 
possess far reaching implications for the 
developments of modern Unitarianism. 
Acton saw clearly that the growth of a 
cultured democracy implied the steady 
development of liberty in both thought 
and conscience. Yet within the sphere 
of theology, his contention proved to be 
destructive of the outward authorities of 
book or of creed, the historic authorities 
of Christian orthodoxy. It is a short step 
from Acton’s view of liberty as a key 
to history to Martineau’s Seat of Au- 
thority in Religion or Auguste Sabatier’s 
Religions of Authority and the Religion 
of the Spirit. “The light within,” the 
moral conscience, has now become the 
sole abiding authority of religion for 
the individual man. But individualism 
is now triumphant and, just as the break- 
down of law can spell social chaos rather 
than the orderly self-government of the 
anarchist, the sequel can be intellectual 
chaos and the type of ultra-individual- 
ism which has done so much harm in 
practice to the religion of the spirit. It 
implies an intellectual tension and there 
is always the danger that modern man, 
weary of the intellectual struggle, will 
commit intellectual suicide by means of 
an arbitrary and non-rational return to 


-social chaos. 


authority in its outward form or 
take refuge in the various types o 
escape which the existence of mass-ma 
offers to him in the world of today. — 


It is at this point that Acton’s str 
upon the value of tradition is steeped 
suggestiveness for thé contempora 
Unitarian thinker. Tradition is onl 
evil when it becomes an arbitrary maste 
and defines boundaries beyond whic 
the mind of man may not roam. As ¢ 
guide to life, it possesses considerable 
value by acting as a corrective agains 
Unitarianism at its best i 
not a mere break with tradition. 
Martineau saw very clearly, it is a re 
statement of a tradition in order tha 
the religious values which past tradi 
tions safeguarded may be presented i 
a new dress capable of understandin 
in the light of the levels of though 
and experience that the age has reached 
The past has made the present and is i 
the process of making the future. In T: 
Living Past and other works, the la 
F. S. Marvin drove home this point an 
stressed the need for surveying presen 
and future in the light of their past his- 
tory. Tradition treated flexibly can 
serve as a most valuable guide to the 
future by the providing of indications 
for present activity. Within theology, 
the exaggerated place given to tradition 
by orthodoxy has in fact dethroned and 
degraded it. Tradition has become the 
dead hand of the past defining the limits 
within the present of theological specu- 
lation and historical research. The con- 
clusion is prescribed with the result that 
the speculation or research becomes 
sterile. Both the Catholic Church and 
the Church of England have used the 
historic creeds and the ecclesiastical 
tradition to this end with the result that 
a gulf has arisen dividing the church 
from modern culture and, so far as 
contemporary thought is concerned, the 
traditions find themselves wantonly dis- 
credited. But Unitarianism does well 
to remember that it is impossible to 
wipe clean the theological slate and to 
start anew.’ The tradition may be re- 
cast but it cannot be destroyed. A sud- 
den break with the past may mean little 
more than theological chaos; yet one 
point is clear. When the arbitrary au- 
thority of past tradition is given up, 
there can be no preconceived limit to’ 
the process or to the lengths to which 
it may go. The logical outcome of the 
attitude of Lord Acton was that of 
Alfred Houtin, Mgr. Duchesne, Alfred 
Loisy, Fr. Tyrrell and the rest of the 
Catholic modernists. A criticized tradi- 
tion may still serve as an indication of 
the causes of present problems but it can’ 
no longer provide a ready-made solu- 
tion to them. 3 


In the same way, Lord Acton ra 


le question of political democracy. He 
yas one of the more important pioneers 
af the traditions of a limited democracy 
yased upon a limited franchise who had 
Wheir rise with the Reform Bill of 1832. 
it was a part of his creed that social re- 
would result from the franchise, 
within certain defined limits; a belief 
meld very commonly among victorian 
nitarians. Democracy was no more nor 
than a political theory having its 
during the Eighteenth Century and, 
in this sense, the term is still used, and 
the idea ruthlessly criticized by Dr. 
nge. In his work The Fall of the Idols, 
lished in 1940 under the shadow of 
he beginnings of the war, Dr. Inge re- 
uces the meaning of democracy to that 
f political equality and then proceeds 
o a ruthless criticism of both the term 
and the idea. But experience has shown 
that democracy is, at root, of a far wider 
and a more universal meaning than is 
uggested by its political origins. It 
as become recognized as a poise of per- 
onality, a faith in the sense in which 
he word is used by Lewis Mumford, 
ith the result that it is seen to be appli- 
able throughout politics as a whole as 
well as to social life at large and to the 
economic structure of society. The ex- 
eriences of the age of the Chartists and 
f the second half of the last century 
‘serve to show that a democracy which 
egins and ends with voting powers 
limited to a section of society does not 
get very far towards the far-reaching 
‘social reconstruction which is obviously 
and vitally necessary in the world of to- 
y- Much Unitarianism has not gotten 
yond the point reached by Lord 
cton. Demanding a limited democracy 
‘of middle-class interests, it has ceased 
is progress at this point with the result 
lat it is in danger of becoming out of 
touch with the vast social issues of the 
present time. Yet a theology resting 
pon a sense of the Divine immanence, 
eing in the spirit of life the revelation 
of the spirit of God and therefore re- 
garding all men as his children, can 
know nothing of any limitation to its 
sense of democracy whether in the num- 
ber of voters or in its field of applica- 
ion. A social statement of Unitarian 
heology is still an unfulfilled desire and 
a consideration of the attitude of Lord 
cton toward democracy underlines the 
onsiderable difference which exists be- 
ween the age of Acton and that of today 
n its meaning and outlook. If Uni- 
rianism has not passed beyond the 
ception of the limited franghise 
sh Acton and Macauley held, there is 
disastrous weakness in the gap which 
xists between its theology -and its prac- 
*e concerning the vital issues of the 
ne. At the moment, the social appli- 
ation of a Unitarian theology is an 


issue upon which Unitarians tend to be 
dangerously divided. 


Each of these .questions is of vital 
relevance for a free religious faith 
which, faced by the world of the present, 
seeks to attain some level of social rele- 
vance. Perhaps the modern Unitarian 
might do far worse, as he seeks to think 
out his present problems, than to realize 
that his problems are a part of the prob- 
lems of modern history. 


NORTHERNER MEETS 
(Continued from page 24) 


of inherent ability and personal worth. 
This means that giving the Negro the 
vote or curbing lynching are not enough. 

The passing of an anti-Poll Tax bill 
is only a small part of the problem. 
Several southern states have already 
abolished the poll tax but the condition 
of. the Negro remains the same. The 
passing of an anti-Lynching bill will not 
accomplish much as. lynching is almost 
a thing of the past. 

If the North, with its longer history 
of political and social democracy and 
its vast resources of institutional help and 
public goodwill, has not been able to 
assure fair employment practices and 
the elimination of segregation and dis- 
crimination of Negroes in their com- 
munities, it should resist the urge to 
remove the mote in its brother’s eye. 

This is not an alibi or an excuse for 
any of the South’s many failures and 
shortcomings. It is an appeal, however, 
for common understanding and mutual 
aid. The South agrees that segregation 
must go. The question is when and how. 


By working through public agencies 


already established and doing good work, 


Unitarians can play a significant part 
in developing better race relations and 
they can expect to meet a_ cordial 
response from the intelligent, civic 
minded people of the South. 


FOURTH, Unitarians must let 
southerners take the lead. In an in- 
formal group, a person made a state- 
ment to which others took objection. 
One of them spoke up and said, “You 
must be from the North.” “No sir,” was 
the reply, “I'm Virginian, from before 
1800.” The first speaker said, “I am 
sorry, I apologize.” With which the 
group continued the discussion of con- 
troversial matters on the most cordial 
and friendly terms. 

Had the Virginian been a northerner, 
the discussion would have terminated 
abruptly, but since he was a southerner, 
there was the quick apology and the 
willingness to pursue the matter to some 
satisfying conclusions. 


‘ 


Consider the effectiveness of the Asso- 
ciation of Southern Women for the Pre- 
vention of Lynching. Socially prominent 
women are selected in every community 
who notify the police officials and in- 
fluential citizens to take action to pre- 
vent any attempts of threatened violence. 
To the effectiveness of this method of 
public goodwill and accomplishment can 
be credited the almost total absence of 
lynchings in the South. The key to its 


- success is that is has southern leadership. 


If the northerner is going to cooperate 
with liberal programs in the South, he 
must keep well in the background and be 
willing to give all the limelight to his 
southern friends. Unless he is ready to 
accept this obscure role, he will likely do 
the situation more harm than good. 

In the final analysis, it is a matter of 
what we are trying to accomplish and 
how it can best be done. The alterna- 
tives are whether it is best to go fast 
with stated objectives and bold, forth- 
right action in the face of all opposition, 
or whether we shall go slow with 
studied, deliberate moves without the 
people fully realizing that past patterns 
have been broken and changed. If we 
seek to go fast, we may fail our main 
objectives even though we shall have 
the satisfaction of having proclaimed 
our ultimate goals and of rallying a few 
ardent supporters to our cause. If the 
accomplishment is a matter of changing 
the habit patterns, the emotional con- 
ditioning and the mental attitudes of 
the people by the long process of edu- 
cation and religious development, the 
process will be a slow one. 

What is the best procedure for the 
South? Do we want to set a standard 
of all or nothing, to be accepted or re- 
jected in toto, or will we be satisfied if 
the direction is right but the progress 
toward its final accomplishment is slow 
with much to be desired? When that 
question is settled, we shall know the 
future role of Unitarianism in the South. 
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SCHWEITZER 
(Continued from page 19) 


This is hard to define briefly with all the 
undertones and overtones of the careful 
context within which Schweitzer brings 
it forth, so we shall have to suffice with 
saying that it is first of all a reverent 
concern for the development of the best 
which is in us within the limitations life 
imposes on us all. Secondly, it is a sim- 
ilar concern for the best development of 
every other human life. Thirdly, it is 
such a concern for all forms of life—animal 
and vegetable—which are neither danger- 
ous to us nor to the health and safety of 
others. It grows by a uniting of our 
will-to-live with this ethical concern. It 
is enriched and empowered by thought- 
ful living to this end in all we think, say 
and do. As an inner, growing experience 
it suggests itself as a clue to a spirit of 
wisdom and love in the universe, express- 
ing itself through us for the fulfillment 
of the highest meaning and most satisfy- 
ing purpose in life that man can know. 
Its larger value, thus tested in the cru- 
cible of our own thought and experience, 
is as sure a ground for a meaningful con- 
cept of God as wisdom and love as 
thoughtful human experience can pro- 
vide. 

Let us stop this definition here and 
hope to take up more of its associated 
‘views later. It is clear, however, that 
this is a basic principle and attitude 
undergirding a broad and deep view of 
human brotherhood and _ responsibility. 
But we would do Schweitzer a great in- 
justice if we used for illustration at this 
point just the philosophical-theological 
concept of “Reverence for Life” to dem- 
onstrate his acceptance of this fourth 
working principle. The warmth of his 
love in action is needed to make this word 
before flesh. In On the Edge of the Pri- 
meval Forest is this often quoted picture 
of him as he sits by the bedside of a 
man upon whom he has just operated: 
“The operation is finished, and in the 
hardly-lighted dormitory I watch for the 
sick man’s awakening. Scarcely has he re- 
covered consciousness when he stares 
about him and ejaculates again and again: 
‘Tve no more pain! I’ve no more pain!’ 
His hand feels for mine and he will not 
let it go. Then I begin to tell him and the 
others that it is the Lord Jesus who has 
told the doctor and his wife to come to 
the Ogowe, and that white people in 
Europe give them the money to live 
here and cure the sick negroes. Then I 
have to answer questions as to who these 
white people are, where they live, and 
how they know that the natives suffer so 
much from sickness. The African sun is 
shining through the coffee bushes into 
the‘dark shed, but we, black and white, 
sit side by side and feel that we know 
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by experience the meaning of the words; 
‘And all ye are brethren’.” (Matt. 
XXII, 8) 


RIGHT TO KNOW 
(Continued from page 21) 


Some of their principles made 
for short-term counting-house  disad- 
vantage. They never “milked” their 
communities or pressed their advantages 
ruthlessly. But in the end they built up 
very sound economic properties. And 
the very bone and sinew of their idealism 
—the economic independence which 
made it possible for them to be suc- 
cessful idealists-was service to the 
people. The readers, 
brought in the advertisers, 
ultimate judges. 

There is, of course, a gap. Popular 
journalism is often vulgar. It often pan- 
ders to the worst in human interest. But 
that is an ancient problem, far older than 
journalism. It goes back to the Garden 
of Eden, or thereabouts. It will respond 
to the steady advancement of popular 
enlightenment, and the changing con- 
cepts of the popular taste. Newspapers 
are beginning to recognize that the peo- 
ple’s interest in conflict should not be 
permitted to dominate the news. 
Achievement, too, needs to be chronicled. 
This recognition is a further sign of 
increasing responsibility. 


ment. 


were the 


It is not necessary to recount the many 
areas in which newspapers today are 
battling in the public interest. News- 
papers have done their part to bring 
down corrupt big city and state ma- 
chines, time after time in the last decade. 
Newspapers have fought for such civic 
reforms as the desperately needed clean- 
up in mental institutions, and in 
penology generally. Newspapers have 
fought on behalf of school systems caught 
in the grip of economic crises. They 
have battled fearlessly against criminal 
gangs, and have suffered violence. No- 
tably, they fought the gag tactics of 
the Huey Long machine in Louisiana, 
and of many other efforts to silence or 
control them in state after state. They 
have not always succeeded—not at once, 
or not entirely, but a financially inde- 
pendent newspaper is a powerful and 
continuous force in a community. It can 
speak every day. The record of the 
American press in its crusading role is 
one of which to be increasingly proud. 


But the times call for much more. 
They call for two different but comple- 
mentary trends. On the one hand, 
newspapers must seek to advance their 
technological revolution so that costs of 
production will come down and more 
diversity can return. How successful 


whose numbers 


they can possibly be remains to be seen.§ 
To some degree the basic economic fa 

of American life are against them. But 
that is not necessarily insurmountable, 
The need is not simply for the newer 
technology, but for that technology wed- 
ded to new ideas. 


The day of new ideas in the American 
press has not yet vanished: Already in 
the last quarter-century, two dynamic 
new ideas have flourished in this field: 
the news weekly and the digest maga- 
zine. Both have attained towering size 
and impact. They were built in the be- 
ginning on shoestrings: but with ideas. 
And other new ideas may well be ex- 
pected to change the dissemination of 
information as the years advance. 

But whatever happens technologically, 
and in the field of innovation, the Ameri- 
can press will still face its crises of 
responsibility. As Herbert Brucker points 
out in his Freedom of Information, 
“We shall not have freedom of informa- 
tion until we make a courageous leap 
into the future by broadening the tra- 
dition of objectivity to include not only 
news, but the interpretation of news.” 
He adds: “We have come far in the past 
century. Is there any reason why the 
spiritual growth that has given us truth 
in the news should suddenly halt before 
it gives us objectivity in the evalua- 
tion of news?” 

There is no such reason, The steady 
evolution of the American press is in the 
direction of such objectivity. Already, 
most publishers—especially those in one- 
newspaper towns—feel they must bal- 
ance their syndicated columnists off 
against one another. Westbrook Pegler 
must be matched against Marquis Childs. 
Political bias is draining out of the 
American press month by month and 
year by year. The fact that many 
newspapers, being big business prop- 
erties, are guided by big business 
men, has less and less _ significance. 
Notably it has less significance as 
the editorial columns dwindle in im- 
portance, and the news file and syndi 
cated columnists attain larger stature. 
In cases where the editorials themselves 
retain great dynamic force, as in the New 
York Daily News, the people often dis- 
count them—if the election figures aie 
anything. 

The increasing objectivity of American 
editorials is proved particularly in local 
issues. Few newspapers today, despite 
old party labels, hesitate to support a 
mayowal or gubernatorial candidate of 
the opposite party. Civic betterment, 
as conscientiously seen by the _ news- 
paper, is the prime criterion. A score of 
major cities could readily be cited where 
newspapers regularly disregard party 
lines. The fend is strongest where 
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the newspaper does not face immediate 
| competition. 
But let us not gild the lily. The face 
| between increasing responsibility and in- 
creasing monopoly is hot and _ heavy. 
pon the outcome depends the survival 
of a free newspaper press. The same is 
true for radio and news-reels, whose 
problem in essence follows the lines de- 
veloped herewith in connection with the 
“newspaper press. I am confident that 
freedom, safeguarded by responsibility, 
will win. That is the history of the last 
hundred years and I do not believe they 
will be reversed. 


BIBLE -BELT 
(Continued from page 23) 


the general city election—seldom more 
han ten per cent of the number that 
voted in the primary election. An 
abortive effort to write-in on the gen- 
eral election was discovered, and so 
Many voters appeared and cast their 
vote for the p that this device was 
frustrated. Incidentally, we had _ the 


tory of our city. Our people did not 
want anyone to misunderstand what it 
was they were doing in this fight against 
intolerance and bigotry, and they in- 
tended sticking to their guns until the 
victory was completely over. To me, 
this fight was the greatest victory for 
tolerance, democracy and liberalism ever 
won in this part of the South and it 
-makes me happy that I could be the 
guinea-pig! 
_ After the election there emerged many 
stories in connection with the campaign 
and it is interesting to know what was 
said about Unitarianism during the heat 
of the battle. Said one newcomer to 
_me recently, “A fellow told me that the 
‘Unitarians believed and taught that 
Christ was a bastard, and since I knew 
: differently, I told him that he was doing 
‘wrong in repeating such nonsense.” 
Others told of remarks equally absurd 
and damaging; so many came to our ‘de- 
fense that we find ourselves with friends 
in many quarters now that we did not 
even know were interested in liberal re- 
ligion. The attempt to defeat a candi- 
date on the ground that his religion was 
not that of the majority was a most un- 
fortunate stroke of political foolishness 
and aroused resentment in many who 
might not otherwise have given support 
to the incumbent. It demonstrated, I 
think, the unwillingness of Southern peo- 
ple to be a party to such un-American 
chicanery and when such tactics are used 
they will always have the opposite effect 
to that being sought. - 
_ The most amusing thing said after the 
d primary was by the defeated 
didate, who stated that he had been 


largest general election, too, in the his- 


The Southerner is intensely demo- 
cratic and he loves freedom—of this 
there can be no doubt—and he is 
ever willing to fight valiantly for the 
things he loves and respects, and 
we may yet see this people who sired 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Marshall, Jackson and a host of 
other giants become the leavening 


for our nation in future times. 


offered a thousand dollars to withdraw 
from the race. If he had but paused to 
consider why I was running, he would 
have realized that I could not have pos- 
sibly accomplished the victory for liberal- 
ism except in the run-off, and had the 
battle not been carried through to the 
very end, then nothing worthwhile and 
lasting would have resulted. I was do- 
ing more than running for reelection; I 
was standing for the right of free people 
to make their own choice in matters of 
religion in the Bible-belt and compromise 
would have defeated the very purpose of 
my race. There was much more at 
stake than many realized. 


In my backyard is a twenty-five foot 
totem pole which I sent back from 
Alaska last summer. Many of you will 
not realize that this is the “idol” of 
Unitarians; but that was said during the 
campaign, so it must be true! These 
stories were legion, and were they not 
so very absurd they would be amusing. 
Incidentally, I was asked, in all sin- 
cerity, by several friends why I did not 
return to my old church, since such an 
issue was being made of my religion, 
and they were fearful of my future. Little 
did they realize that this campaign more 
firmly tied me to my new love than 
anything else could possibly have done, 
and my fight will be at the side of lib- 
eralism throughout my life whenever and 
wherever possible for me to serve. There 
are many who formerly were not too 
much interested in liberalism, but who 
now are convinced that we must drive 
intolerance and bigotry from our land, 
and they want to help to do it. Yes, this 
election had far-reaching significance 
and we doubtless will never know the 
whole story. 


The election won, our new adminis- 
tration is beginning its organizational 
work and soon we will be on our way 
and the primary election, perhaps, will 
be forgotten; but I wonder if we would 
not be wise to pause and reflect upon 
this matter: what are the implications 
for liberalism resulting from this action? 
We are a small community and the elec- 
tion has little significance from a political 
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point of view, and possibly from any 
point of view; yet, I like to feel that it 
is a straw in the wind. Could it be that 
we have seen something indicative of 
progress of the South? But this I do 
know, our people are more tolerant today 
than they were a month ago. If our 
little liberal movement has not gained 
respectability, it has at least weathered 
a storm and proved itself worthy of 
recognition by honest and fair-minded 
folk. Our church services were held the 
day after the second primary and we had 
our largest attendance in our history. 
Perhaps these things are not significant; 
but, again, they are at least interesting, 
and I have hope that we will no longer 
be the brunt of unchristian jibes and in- 
sults, as was true before. 

I know the South and I know that 
reforms and changes come slowly, yet I 
know also that there is a stir in the land 
as though a day of change were at hand. 
It is cheering and hopeful and we may 
yet see this vast empire as a bulwark 
against un-American activities of every 
kind. The Southerner is intensely demo- 
cratic and he loves freedom—of this there 
can be no doubt—and he is ever willing 
to fight valiantly for the things he loves 
and respects, and we may yet see this 
people who sired Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Marshall, Jackson and a host 
of other giants become the leavening for 
our nation in future times. It is a young 
and daring country and with unlimited 
resources—there is nothing it could not 
do if it set its heart and hand to the 
task. This, too, is refreshing and good. 

Could it be that this entire empire 
could be brought into the same mental 
attitude and moral commitment that was 
true in our recent primary? 
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NEWS EDITOR, EDWARD DARLING 


General Conference at Portland to feature 


recommendations from discussion groups 


Many of the most successful techniques 
for conducting discussion groups and arriv- 
ing at definite recommendations from the 
thinking of every individual in each group 
will be employed by the leaders at the bi- 
ennial General Conference on the campus 
of Reed College in Portland, Ore., when the 
American Unitarian Association meets from 
August 15 through 18 this month. 


Sounding the keynote will be the theme 
speaker at 1 p- m. on Tuesday, August 16, 
when the first plenary session will open. 
Rey. Josiah Bartlett, dean of the Starr King 
School, will discuss “The New Day—its 
characteristics and its challenge to liberal 
religion,” after which a forum period will 
follow. Dr. Bartlett will stress the conflict 
between the liberal and the authoritarian 
ways of life, and is expected to discuss the 
mounting threat to the liberal in general and 
the religious liberal in particular. He will 
present what he regards as the challenge of 
these characteristics of our time to Uni- 
tarians, and indicate ways in which we 
might rise to the challenge. 

As The Register goes to press, discussion 
‘leaders for the smaller groups include Dr. E. 
Dean Anderson, executive secretary of the 
Department of General Extension for the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education; 
Mrs. Margaret M. Sharp, director, Portland 
Extension Center; and the following Uni- 
tarian leaders: Leonard Hunting, Tacoma; 
Henry Redkey, Seattle; Mrs. F. F. Barbour, 
Oakland; Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister-at- 
large of the ava and most recently of Palo 
Alto; Dr, J. Raymond Cope, Berkeley; Miss 
Elizabeth Belcher, Administrator, General 
Alliance; Miss Lois McColloch, Program 
Consultant and Field Services, General 


SIN OF ACCIDIE: When a Unitarian min- 
ister in a regular Sunday morning sermon 
tells his city what’s wrong with it and points 
out specific action which should be taken 
to remedy the situation, that’s news. Recently 
The Springfield Union devoted 23 inches of 
space and a double-deck two-column head- 
line to a report of a sermon by Rey. Eugene 
A. Luening in which the Unitarian minister 
did exactly this for Northampton. He ac- 
cused the city of the sin of accidie—spiritual 
sloth, or the sin of resenting the obligations 
of religious faith, devised in the Middle 
Ages to alert the people to their responsibili- 
ties, Mr. Luening called for active participa- 
tion in civic affairs “because we feel a con- 
cern for others as equally children of God.” 
He characterized the problem as fundamen- 
tally religious. 
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Alliance; and Rey. Harold K. Shelley, Ta- 


coma. 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
AuA, will report on the Amsterdam Confer- 
ence, where he was the chief speaker. 


The overall theme of the General Con- 
ference is “The Unitarian Answer to the 
Religious Challenge of the New Age.” 
Justice William O. Douglas of the us Su- 
preme Court will address the convention, 
which has been characterized as “likely to 
be of more importance to Unitarianism, to 
local churches and to individual Unitarians 
than any denominational conference in re- 
cent years.” 

Registration begins at 9 a, m. on Monday, 
August 15. The Conference Sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely of 
San Antonio at the Unitarian church in Port- 
land at 8 p. m. the same day. 

Detailed programs may be had upon re- 
quest by addressing the Program Committee 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


lions of people read the story. 


SEEDLING CHURCHES: Recently the As 
sociated Press sent over its .wires a sto 
about the 22 Fellowship Units which hav: 
affiliated with the American Unitarian Asso 
ciation this year. The news article wa 
printed in papers on both coasts and mos 
of the country in between, thus further in 
forming the general public that if there do 
not happen to be a Unitarian church it 
their neighborhood, it is still possible to b 
a member of a liberal group, Said th 
Associated Press: “Seedling Unitaria 
Churches without buildings or resident min. 
isters are sprouting all over the North Amer. 
ican continent. The American Unitaria 
Association today said the tiny Fellowship. 
have been planted from Long Island, Nev 
York, to Mercer Island, Wash., and fro 
Canada to the Canal Zone. Unitarian head 
quarters said the idea was to enable sma 
groups of isolated religious liberals to fun 
tion as Unitarian organizations under thei 
own leadership. Officials expressed belie 
that theirs is the only church to foster suc 
units.” The quoted material represents 
about half of the complete ar dispatch; some 
papers printed’ about twice that much infor 
mation about the Fellowship Units. Mil 


1 
In connection with the 40th anniversary of the founding of the White Plains Com- 
munity Church (Rev. Clifford H. Vessey), a $75,000 annex in the form of a new Sun- 
day School building was celebrated recently. Classes in religious education had out- 


grown facilities in the old building. The new Youth Center is a two-story unit con- 
nected with the church itself and includes eight classrooms, an arts and science room 
a youth room, a study and an office. It can accommodate 125 students. According 
an article printed in The Scarsdale Inquirer, the Community Church “is one of the 1 
tion’s first non-denominational, inter-racial congregations.” A brochure entitled “: 
New Approach to Religious Education,” was distributed at the opening of the Center 
in which the aims of modern religious education as practised by this organization are 
set forth. The White Plains Reporter Dispatch ran an interesting six-column ill. 
trated feature article at the time of the opening. — Sew 
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Answering the financial challenge raised 
"May Meetings, Unitarians have already 
gun to organize every possible resource 

all fronts. They appear to be firmly 
ermined on the success of the United 
peal this year, and are marshaling their 


ited strength from the grass-roots level of 


® local Unitarians in their churches, up 
ugh the regional organizations to the 


In May they were told flatly that the 
nomination faces the most crucial problem 
financing known in recent years. It was 
nted out that last year the United Uni- 
jan Appeal had failed almost tragically 
mly $200,000 of the goal of $375,000 
id been raised); and that this year’s cam- 
gn must do better unless the total Uni- 
an program of religious liberalism is to 
drastically curtailed on local levels as 
ll as regionally, nationally and interna- 
ally. Cutbacks had already been made, 
while the state of the denomination 
ed much strength in dozens of local 
itarian churches, the overall program was 
ng endangered. 
nitarians faced the facts, looked the un- 
asant possibilities in the face, took a deep 
ath, and rolled up their sleeves. 
ess than a month after May Meetings, a 
impaign Committee had met in New York 
id in continuous sessions, morning, after- 
don and evening, laid down the proposed 
itline of the new united, cooperative effort 
support of the Unitarian program—a def- 
e program which has enlisted the enthu- 
of thousands of Unitarians on this 
ntinent” and overseas, 
Represented at the New York planning 
ueeting were the Participating Organiza- 
ions of the United Appeal. Rev. William 
eid of Braintree, Mass., first vice-president 
the United Appeal, was elected chairman 
f the Campaign Committee. The General 
ance was represented by Miss Elizabeth 
her; Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark of St. 
is represented the Unitarian Ministers’ 
ociation; Rev. Dale DeWitt, of New 
k, the Middle Atlantic States Council; 
harles Eddis, the avy; Rev. Richard Gibbs 
f Memphis, the Southwestern Unitarian 
Jonference; Dr. Frederick May Eliot (alter- 
ate for Rev. Ernest Kuebler), the sua; 
land Greeley, the Unitarian Service 


James Hutchinson acting as his alter- 
¢); Rev. Randall Hilton of Chicago, the 
estern Unitarian Conference; Rev. Frank 
ith, the New England Unitarian Council 
vith Rev. J. Donald Johnston of Keene 
‘ing as his alternate); Rev. Robert Killam 
Cleveland, the Meadville Conference; 
v. Frank Ricker of Berkeley, the Pacific 
ast Conference; and Dwight S. Strong, 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Mr. 
ong is also a member of the Board of 
s of the United Appeal. 

of regional promotion, the set- 
-up of regional campaign committees, 
npaign timing, special gift contributions, 


etermination, cooperation mark 


flans for United Appeal, 1949-50 


and problems of publicity and promotion for 
the overall campaign were fully discussed. 
An executive committee was set up, com- 
posed of Miss Belcher and the Messrs. Kueb- 
ler, Reid, Smith and Strong (with Mr. De- 
Witt acting as alternate to Mr. Smith in 
representing regional conferences and coun- 
cils) to meet frequently in Boston in order 
to coordinate all activities of the campaign 
from the grass-roots level up ot the top. As 
we go to press, there has already been one 
meeting in Boston of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Regional committees are being set up, 
and, under them, representative local com- 
mittees in every church are planned. A 
speakers’ bureau, a news bureau, and other 
promotion units have been established. 

Every effort is being made to get an early 
start in the Appeal campaign and to inform 
the entire denomination as fully as possible 
about every feature of the campaign and of 
the denominational program which it is in- 
tended to support. Enthusiasm is rising, 
and current predictions are that the 1949-50 
fund-raising drive of the United Unitarian 
Appeal will make history. 


GROWING UP: The tenth anniversary of 
the Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne was ob- 
served in May with Dr. Wallace W. Rob- 
bins, president of the Meadville Theological 
School, speaking on “The Power and Trust 
of Religious Freedom.” Aron S. Gilmartin, 
minister of the Society, read a brief his- 
torical account of the founding of the Soci- 
ety and paid tribute to the determination 
and loyalty of all those who helped to estab- 
lish this liberal movement in the center of 
the “Bible Belt of the North.” A _ buffet 
supper preceded the evening meeting and 
both events were well attended by mem- 
bers and friends of the Society. Greetings 
were received by the group from the ava 
and Western Conference, ministers who par- 
ticipated in the founding ten years ago and 
spoke at the first meetings, and local 
churches and synagogues. 


Calendar of Events 
1949-50 


September 5 
Lasor Day 
September 25-October 2 
Reuicious Epucation WrrEK 
October 24 
Unitep Nations Day 
November 24 
Tuanxsciving Day 
December 25 
Curistmas Day 
January 1-8 
UniversaL WerEEK OF PRAYER 
January 21-28 
CuurcH AND Economic Lire WEEK 
February 12 . 
Race Retations Day 
February 19 
Day or PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 
February 19-26 
BrotTHERHOOD WEEK 
April 9 
Easter SUNDAY 
Some Sunday after Easter 
YoutH SuNDAY 
May 14 
Rurat Lire SunDAYy 
May 7-14 
NationaL Famity WsEk 
May 14 
FestivaL orf THE CuristTIAN HoME 
(Moruer’s Day) 
May 30 
MemoriaLt Day 
June 11 
CuILpREN’s SUNDAY 
June 25 
Nature SuNDAY 


THE FRONT PAGE: Week after week, the 
Tennessee Valley Unitarian Church makes 
news which is of such significance that the 
editor of the East Tennessee Labor News 
assigns it to the front page, apparently 
happy to print the news of a liberal group 
in action. This has happened a dozen times 
in succession recently. One of the latest 
articles concerns the clothing collection be- 
ing undertaken in the Valley in support of 
the work for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 


be \ 


Although two empty seats are shown in the photograph of Unitarian Family Night at 
the Richmond Unitarian Church, a close observer twill note that these have just been 
vacated by enthusiastic participants who will be expected back very shortly. The 


church was full, and the amount raised was more than $500. 
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AUA Board acts on variety of subjects 


The Board of Directors of the ava met 
as usual on the day following the Annual 
Meeting of the Association, this year, 
May 27th. Judge Lawrence G. Brooks 
was elected for another yeat’s service as 
chairman of the Board. Chailes S. Bols- 
ter, who had accepted nomination for the 
treasurership of the Association to serve 
if elected only until another candidate 
could be found, submitted his resigna- 
tion, which was duly accepted. George 
G. Davis, hitherto director of the Depart- 
ment of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance, was nominated for the 
treasurership and elected. The term is 
a four year term, but the Board can fill 
the vacancy only until the next Annual 
Meeting of the Association, at which time 
the Annual Meeting itself should elect a 
treasurer for the remaining three years 
of the term. The resignation of Dr. 
James R. Killian, newly installed presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was accepted with regret, 
and Charles S. Bolster was elected a 
member of the Board for one year to fill 
this vacancy. The president announced 
that Charles O. Richardson, formerly 
chairman of the Board, had agreed to 
serve as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, succeeding Percy Gardner. The 
appointment of the Rev. Grant Butler, 
recently a minister-at-large, as acting 
director of the Department of Extension, 
was approved. The president recalled 
the vote of the Board in March favoring 
the reestablishment of the offices of 
Executive Vice-President, and nominated 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler for such a post, 
which nomination also was approved. It 
was stated that Mr. Kuebler would have 
charge of the Divisions of Education and 
Churches. The appointments of the Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs as regional director for 
the Southwest and of the Rev. John R. 
Clark as associate regional director for 
New Hampshire also were approved. 

Upon recommendation of the depart- 
ment Committee on Unitarian Extension 
it was voted that a special committee be 
created by the Board to study the pos- 
sible reorganization of this department 
and the possible merger of the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry with it. Subse- 
quently the Rey. William B. Rice, Chair- 
man, Mrs. Hiram B. Hartwell, and Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese were appointed to this 
committee. 

Charles O. Richardson attended the 
meeting and spoke of the plans for the 
Jefferson Memorial Church in Charlottes- 
ville, Va. He also urged that the Board 
make an appropriation toward the total 
fund needed for the new church, which 
appropriation was voted. 

Nominations for the new member of 
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the Editorial Board of The Christian 
Register, to take the place of Dr. Warren 
Walsh whose term had expired, were 
received from the Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, the Ministers Association, and 
the avy, and upon vote of the Board 
Ruth M. Twiss was appointed to this 
position. 

Discussion was held in regard to a 
recommendation that perhaps the Ava 
should take over the United Unitarian 
Appeal, or should conduct the Appeal for 
itself and such agencies as would come in 
under a new plan. Some persons thought 
that more money could be raised this 
way. The Board finally passed a vote of 
confidence in the soundness of the policy 
of a United Appeal, and in its compara- 
tive effectiveness. 

The budget for the coming year was 
another major item of consideration, and 
obviously not unrelated to the plans of the 
United Appeal. Whether the present 
tentative budget of $334,000, which 
represented the result of some rather 
drastic cuts, could be kept, or whether in 
the light of endowment income prospects 
and United Appeal experience it would 
be necessary to reduce further to $260,- 
000 was debated at length. It was finally 
moved and voted that the Budget Com- 
mittee be asked to bring the budget with- 
in a figure of $305,000, a figure nearly 
$100,000 lower than that adopted a year 
ago, and consistent with the expectation 
of income from funds and the best hope 
and resolve of the Appeal Corporation. 
The Appeal Executive Committee had 
been less optimistic than the Corpora- 
tion. 


The Board voted to authorize the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to appropriate from 
unrestricted capital the sum necessary to 
make up the deficit or to balance the 
budget of the last year. It was voted to 
increase the working capital of the 
Beacon Press, and also to allocate money 
from the Holyoke Fund for the reestab- 
lishment of a church in Pittsfield, Mass. 

Nominations for trustees for the Starr 
King School for the Ministry were sub- 
mitted as required, and were approved 
by the Board. A report from the Com- 
mittee on a Conference Travel Equaliza- 
tion Fund was accepted, with the under- 
standing that the plan recommended 
might go into effect for the May meetings 
in 1950. The nomination of committees 
for the year 1949-1950 was made by the 
president and approved by the Board. 

It was voted to hold a special Board 
meeting in Portland, Oregon, at the time 
of the biennial General Conference, if a 
quorum could be convened, but not to 
pay the expenses of delegates. 

Special appreciation of Frank B. Fred- 


erick’s services to the Associati 


Treasurer was expressed, and the Bx 
was informed that Mr. Frederick 
willing to continue to serve as Ge 
Counsel. 

The meeting adjourned at a late 


DANA MCLEAN GRE 


General Conference 
nominations listed 


(See May Register, page 31, for Biog 
ical Notes) 

The Nominating Committee of the 
ican Unitarian’ Association announces. 
following nominations to be voted upo 
the General Conference at Portland, Or 
August 15-18, 1949:— j 


FOR COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND RE 
TO SERVE FOR FOUR YEARS. 

Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, Hing 
Mass. 

Winfred Overholser, M. D., Washin, 
D.C. 


FOR BUSINESS COMMITTEE TO SERVE FOR 
YEARS. 
C. David Connolly, Rockford, Ill. 
Rev. Donald Harrington, New York 
Mrs. Danforth B. Lincoln, Milton, 
David B. Parke, Buffalo, N. Y. 
David W. Raudenbush, St. Paul 


FOR PROGRAM COMMITTEE TO SERVE 
TWO YEARS. 

Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland 

Rev. Irving R. Murray, Pittsburgh 

Miss Marion H. Niles, Wellesley Fa 
Mass. 

Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, Toledo : 

Mrs. Robert L. Zoerheide, Peterborot 
N. H. 


FOR NOMINATING COMMITTEE TO SERVE 
FOUR YEARS. 
Rev. James L. Adams, Chicago 
Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Short Hills, } 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, Mas 


SUBMITTED BY THE NOMINATING COMMI 
TEE: 

Sanford Bates, Irving D. Dawes, | 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederic G. Melc 
Tracy M. Pullman, Thaddeus B. Clark 
officio, representing the Unitarian Mini: 
Association; Kurt L. Hanslowe, ex off 
representing the American Unitarian Yo 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio repres 
ing the General Alliance; Dwight S. Str 
ex officio, representing the Unitarian | 
men’s League; Alfred F. Whitman, Cl 
man. 


ACTION IN FORT WAYNE: An « 
house and reception was held recently by 
Unitarian Society of Fort Wayne (Rev. 4 
S. Gilmartin) for 33 new members. 
program of planned promotion is still g 
strong in Fort Wayne, with the min 
regularly on the radio, newspaper adver 
ments, new organizations being affili 
with the church constantly, a contim 
clothing collection for overseas relie 
series of cultural movies, and strong lea 
ship in civic affairs. 


ececeo3eroeoeoeoeoeoeeeoeeeeeeeee 


These are days when money-raising 
charitable and educational purposes 
terrific chore. This is not altogether 
sause people have less available cash 
give. A champion high school foot- 
li team can travel across the continent 
y time financed by enthusiasts whose 
thusiasm does not embrace local chari- 
. The spectacular will always com- 
sand funds. 

Because of the increasing resistance to 
md appeals, hospitals are now falling 
ehind in quality and extent of service; 
ucational institutions are: unable: to 
se necessary capital funds; community 
ind drives are unsuccessful. Even 
owerful _ religious organizations are 
ing hard sledding. All praise to those 
ho resist the temptation of the penny 
le and the lottery as easy devices for 

plenishing depleted coffers. 

The Unitarian denomination is no ex- 
eption to this trend except in the degree 
fat it suffers from the financial drought. 

we Unitarian drought, however, is 

grse than other droughts. It should 

highly disturbing to Unitarians to be 
id that the Board of Directors of the 
sociation has had to cut the budget 
e Association approximately twenty- 
ir per cent from the previous budget. 
ais has meant, among other things, re- 
uctions in the Departments of Educa- 
in and Publication of twenty-six thou- 
and and twenty-eight thousand dollars 
spectively. It involves losing seventeen 
aployees. Among these appears to be 
lated the Director of Youth Education 
fom whose leadership much had been 
iticipated. 

For the time being readjustments, a 
eater work load per person, temporary 
ation of certain activities, will meet 
> difficulty without too great damage 
he Association’s work. A fine spirit 


GER: The Chicago Daily News 
lure “When A _ Stranger Goes To 
arch” by Helen Fleming recently de- 
ied about 30 column inches to the 
yerly Unitarian Church, Chicago. Ex- 
st: “In his sermon, titled “Thinking and 
ion in Liberal Religion,’ the pastor 
ev. Helgi I. S. Borgford) emphasized 
t ideas are plans for action, that ‘what 
| say may be vitiated by what you do.’ 
a free religious fellowship, there can 

9 dividing line between thinking and 
m,’ he declared. ‘If we believe what 
say, we will try to translate our ideal- 
statements into reality.’ ” 


Unless enough Unitarians are willing . . . 


"sta ement by the Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks, Chairman of the Board, A. U. A. 


among the staff makes this possible. 
These curtailments and readjustments, 
however, can only be temporary if se- 
rious damage is not to be done—if the 
whole educational program of the denom- 
ination, for instance, one of its most im- 
portant fields, is not to be hopelessly 
crippled. Furthermore, the proposed 
diminished budget assumes that the next 
United Appeal will do considerably 
better than it did in the last campaign. 

Just why is the denomination faced 


with this stringency? The question is. 


fundamental and must be answered. It 
presents a paradox. Unitarians are among 
the leaders in every community. They 
are in some localities very well-to-do. 
There are Unitarians any one of whom 
could comfortably finance the _ total 
budget. They are not stingy people. 
They are peculiarly civic minded. They 
give generously to, and work over-time 
for, all kinds of good causes—except their 
own denomination. 

Failure to support Unitarian activities 
is, however, not confined to rich Uni- 
tarians. There are churches whose shares 
in our fund-raising efforts are woefully 
unrealistic. The congregations as a whole 
apparently do not seem to realize how 
to give. 

It seems clear that however philan- 
thropic Unitarians are in the community 
at large, they do not realize their re- 
sponsibility to their own church, that 
is, in the sense that members of other 
denominations do to theirs. This may 
be in part due to ignorance, but ignor- 
ance is not an excuse under these circum- 
stances. . The wide-awake Unitarian 
ought to make it his business to know 
the needs of his denomination. Nor is 


it an adequate explanation that there 


are differences of opinion among Uni- 
tarians in theologic belief or in political 


UNITARIAN DOMINATION? Evangelical 
Action, the monthly magazine of United 
Evangelical Action, the powerful Fundament- 
alist group, alleges in its March 1 issue: 
““Modernism’ is constantly increasing in 
Congregationalism until the New England 
churches are today almost as completely 
dominated by Unitarian thought as they 
were when nearly all of the Massachusetts 
churches were lost to the fellowship at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. . . . Be- 
cause of this wide-spread ‘liberalism’ among 
eastern Congregational Christian churches, 
evangelicals fear that they will be absolutely 
submerged if the {Congregational-Evangel- 
ical Reformed} merger is consummated. 
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arid economic fields, These are not 
valid grounds for refusing to support 
the basic activities of the denomination. 

It is likewise clear that Unitarians have 
not yet developed the proper technique 
for money-raising. Except for a few de- 
voted persons, Unitarians are unwilling 
to take the time and make the effort 
necessary to go effectively after money, 
It is not enough to rely on a professional 
or amateur money-raiser and give him 
the names of promising Unitarians, sit 
around a table, talk and write letters. 
Unitarians themselves, including those 
of influence, have got to rell up their 
sleeves, take time off and go out and 
wrestle with financial prospects. Certain 
other denominations do this with notable 
success. So can we if we put our heart 
into it. That is precisely what the 
United Unitarian Appeal proposes for 
the coming campaign. 

Critics have charged that Unitarians 


_are not serious when it comes to reli- 


gion—that they do not really care about 
the sacred things of life. Is it possible 
that the charge is truer than Unitarians 
have been willing to admitP The best 
proof of devotion to our religion is not 
only willingness to follow certain ethical 
principles, but within our capacity to 
devote time and money to carrying on 
the basic activities of the denomination. 
Unless enough Unitarians are willing to 
do this, professions of faith, even prac- 
tice of high principles, will not avail to 
keep Unitarianism an effective institution, 

If the present situation is properly 
understood, it is impossible to believe 
that the unhappy predicament in which 
the denomination at present finds itself 
will not be speedily remedied. The pur- 
pose of this editorial is to help bring 
about such understanding, and to stim- 
ulate the activity that will insure success. 


USC ON THE AIR: All the speakers on 
the “One World or None” program over 
Boston’s weE1 (Columbia) were from the 
staff of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
Rev. John K. Findly, director of Overseas 
Work Camps, spoke on “They Pay to 
Work”; Miss Helen Fogg, director of Child 
Projects, spoke on “New Beginnings in 
Democracy”; Dr. Raymond B. Bragg, exec- 
utive director, spoke on “Unitarian Service 
Committee in the Field”; and Howard L. 
Brooks, associate director, spoke on “Medical 
Samaritan.” In addition Mrs. Eva W. 
White, president of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, speaking for 
_the usc, had the subject “Survival Plus.” 
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Emergency drive for Service 
Committee raises $72,000 


On July first the Service Committee suc- 
cessfully met the first major test in its cur- 
rent effort to raise $408,000 with which to 
carry on its program, this year. Deliberately 
delayed until after April thirtieth in order to 
avoid conflict with the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal, the campaign got under way slowly— 
so slowly, in fact, that for a time it even 
appeared that the Committee’s entire pro- 
gram might have to be abandoned. Few 
churches found themselves able to organize 
almost at the end of a strenuous year of ac- 
tivity, and most of them decided to postpone 
their effort on behalf of the Service Com- 
mittee until Fall. By the middle of June 
the situation was critical. Either money in 
substantial amounts would have to be re- 
ceived within two weeks, or the Service 
Committee must make such drastic. reduc- 
tions in program that it would be reduced 
to insignificance, 


In the light of this desperate situation, 
Campaign Chairman Percival F. Brundage 
on June 16 mailed seven thousand emer- 
gency appeal letters calling for $100,000 by 
early July. Campaign leaders mobilized for 
immediate action to save the usc. In Boston, 
Executive Vice Chairman Laurence Chan- 
ning moved into Service Committee quarters 
to step up the Boston special gifts program. 
Mrs. Clifton Utley and her special gifts 
committee in Chicago prepared for an emer- 
gency effort. Mr. Oliver Wellington in New 
York assumed responsibility for a special 
gifts effort. 


The response to the emergency appeal 
was encouraging. By July first it was clear 
that friends of the usc would not permit 
its vital program to be jeopardized and the 
immediate crisis was over. Seventy-two per 
cent of the $100,000 which Mr. Brundage 
pointed out was needed at once was in hand, 
and it was clearly evident that substantial 
additional amounts would come in from spe- 
cial gifts efforts during the vacation months. 


The gifts already in are a real encourage- 
ment but even more heartening are the 
indications for future support. No church 
has yet been able to make a thorough sys- 
tematic canvass of its constituency on behalf 
of the Service Committee because of the holi- 
day season, but nonetheless sixty-one church- 
es have named chairmen who will be respon- 
sible for developing church campaigns in 
the Fall. Thirty of them took some action 
in response to the emergency appeal. 
Twenty-four Alliances have sent special con- 
tributions and twenty-one other denomina- 
tional groups including church schools, Chan- 
ning Clubs, and ministers’ associations have 
contributed. New Hampshire and Minne- 
sota have laid the groundwork for state 
organizations. 

All of this indicates that if given the op- 
portunity and a knowledge of the facts, Uni- 
tarians will support a program to get the 
Service Committee on a permanent sound 
financial basis, and the Service Committee 
is going ahead on the assumption that every 
' church will want to do its fair share. 

The Service Committee will not assign 
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church quotas, nor will it seek to divert Uni- 
tarian giving from other denominational en- 
terprises. But it does urge that every church 
in the denomination appoint a Service Com- 
mittee campaign chairman whose respon- 
sibility will be to consult with the appro- 
priate church leadership in order to deter- 


mine the most satisfactory and efficient 


method of informing our constituency about 
the Service Committee’s program, giving 
them an opportunity to become members, 
form local chapters, and making it simple 
and easy for Unitarians to give to the Com- 
mittee whatever they may wish in terms of 
money, material or personal services. We 
want no more “emergency appeals”; we can 
avoid them by careful preparation, a reason- 
able amount of effort, and generous giving. 


Good organization and systematic effort 
are the keys which will open the doors to 
success. The Service Committee is ready 
with campaign plans which can be adapted 
to fit in with unusual situations in individual 
churches. If each church will appoint a 
campaign chairman and work out a plan for 
enlisting the cooperation of each Unitarian 
in the community, the problem of financing 
the Service Committee will be solved—but 
the effort must be systematic and thorough 
to insure success. 

That the Service Committee program 
is non-sectarian is common knowledge. It 
should also be common knowledge that in 
the past non-Unitarian contributions have 
been a major source of our funds. This will 
continue to be so, and campaign chairmen 
may well consider how best to appeal to 
non-Unitarians in their communities. 


The Service Committee program is grand 
but not grandiose. We have no exaggerated 
ideas of our own importance or our claims 
on denominational resources; but we do 
recognize the significance of what we have 
been able to do in the past and of the pos- 
sibilities for the future. Ours is the happy 
privilege of being in a position to dem- 
onstrate at home and abroad the practical 
application in everyday life of spiritual prin- 
ciples without which no man could have 
even a faint shadow of hope for the future. 
We are confident that Unitarians can and 
will assume the responsibilities that such a 
privilege lays upon us. 

HOWARD BROOKS 


Hutel Bellevue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


FOR SALE 
ON APPLEDORE 


Facing Star Island—a stone cottage— 
nine bedrooms, fireplace, well. Send 
offer to Mrs. Mary Ann Burn, Kittery 
Point, Maine. ‘ 


GROWING FAMILY: On a single Sund 
recently Rev, Waldemar Argow welcom 
sixty-one new members into the fellowsk 
of The Peoples Church, Cedar Rapids, 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STRE 
CHURCH, posite Public Garden. Rev. Da 
McLean Greeley, Minister.. Rev. Samuel A. El 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 a. 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHAR 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Ho 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 1 
a.m. Open daily, 9 am. to 5 p.m. Visit 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. R 
Palfrey Perkins D.D. Minister, Elwood E. 
kill M.A. (Mus.) Organist and Choirmast 
Sunday Services 11:00 a. m. Open daily 9 a. 


to 4p. m ALL ARE WELCOME. 
WASHINGTON,. D. C. — ALL SO 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Mini 


A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office op 
daily 9 am. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Stapl 
Executive Director. 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPT 


ERS 
BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


(ational sess 


3 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7 


Sound basis for vitality shown by 


It has been estimated that if every com- 
munity in the country of equal size to that 
epresented by the New Hampshire Uni- 
ian Association had as many Unitarian 
hurches as New Hampshire does, there 
yould be more than 5000 Unitarian churches 
n the United States and Canada. If every 
such community had as many individual 
Unitarians as New Hampshire, there would 
e about three quarters of a million Uni- 
ians in America. 


These facts were revealed by Roland W. 
urbank, senior master and centennial chair- 
an of Proctor Academy, referring to a pre- 
ious report by Rev. Frank Holmes, former 
inister-at-large for the State. New Hamp- 
hire has a population of about half a mil- 
on. There are 20 Unitarian churches 
erved by 18 ministers and one summer 
minister. 
That local conferences can assume a 
greater share of the responsibility for Uni- 
ian Advance was strongly underlined in 
. Burbank’s report to The Christian Regis- 
He emphasized that there is nothing 
pecially unique about New Hampshire 
which makes it possible for that State to 
accomplish things which would be impos- 
sible for other local conferences. Now the 
Association has an annual income of about 
$17000 per year. Of this, more than $1000 
is interest on investments, and the rest comes 
directly from the churches, who support the 
state organization strongly. 


_ According to a recent survey made by 
Editor Elbridge Stoneham of Unitarian Prog- 
ress, there has been an 11 per cent growth 
in membership in New Hampshire in the 
past ten years, and 23 per cent growth in 
urch school enrollment. In addition, the 
budget for current expenses has risen 56 
per cent. These figures are well above the 
average for New England as a whole. 

The New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion is supported by very sturdy lay strength. 
free subscription to The Christian Register 
s given to every new Unitarian in New 
Hampshire “with the purpose of making him 
aware of the fact that he has joined a church 
which is connected with the state group with 
an international denomination.” 

Active student work is financed by the 
sociation at Dartmouth and the University 
of New Hampshire; and during the summer 
months engagements for Unitarian ministers 
are secured for preaching at a large number 
of boys’ and girls’ camps which are con- 
ted in New Hampshire and Vermont. 

A State Ministers’ Association meets every 
ther month throughout .the year, and im- 
yortant lectures, work shops and group dis- 
cussions help to enrich the work of members. 
_ There is a very strong sense of organiza- 
ional unity in the New Hampshire Associa- 
ion, a one-for-all-and-all-for-one spirit which 
nakes an extremely high morale. The effort 
yr Unitarian Advance begins at the grass 
ots and works up to the international level. 
here are frequent inter-changes of ideas, a 
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monthly State paper, regular annual reports, 
and other mailings among the churches. 

New Hampshire has been trying it for 116 
years and the Association believes it has 
proved that there is strength in union. (see 
cut. ) 


PICTURE PANORAMA: On display in the 
vestibule of the Baltimore Unitarian Church 
(Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow) is a series of 
88 pictures entitled “Our Faith, A Panorama 
of Unitarianism,” which was presented to 
the church by Louis A. Weller, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Flynn & Emrich Co. 
The panorama was prepared by Laurence C. 
Staples, executive director of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington, D. C., a 
number of years ago, with many interesting 
but little-known facts about Unitarianism. 
There are six headings within the series 
entitled respectively, “Its Sources,” “Its 
Heroes and Martyrs,” “Its Underlying 
Principles,” “Points Generally Agreed,” 
“Its Fruits in America,” and “Its Responsi- 
bilities Today.” Included is a picture of 
one of the earliest martyrs to Unitarianism, 
Michael Servetus, who was burned at the 
stake in Geneva in 1553 because he rejected 
the Trinity. The series “Its Fruits in 
America” contains pictures of some of the 
better known great Unitarians, including 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell 
Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
William Cullen Bryant and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. William Howard Taft, president 
of the United States and chief justice of 
the Supreme Court, is included in this group, 
with his statement, “Unitarianism offers a 
broad Christian religious faith that can be 
reconciled with scientific freedom of thought 
and inquiry into truth,” The series points to 
the fact that nearly one third of the Amer- 
icans in the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity were Unitarians. Bringing the pic- 
ture series to date is a photograph of Dr. 
Norbert Capek, the most recent Unitarian 
martyr, who was put to death by the Nazis— 
securing and placing the picture is one of 
the plans of the young members of the 
School of Religion. 


UNITARIAN AUTHOR: Dr. Reginald D. 
Manwell, co-author of The Church Across 
the Street, published by the Beacon Press, 
was represented in a recent issue of The 
American Scientist Magazine. He had a 
lengthy article on the subject “Malaria, Birds, 
and War.” Dr. Manwell is a member of 
the Department of Zoology at the University 
of Syracuse. 


CITATION: Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky was 
formally cited by the local Post of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the U. S. “for his fine 
and noble interfaith work” recently. The 
citation expressed “the hope and prayer that 
God will give him strength and help to con- 
tinue his efforts on behalf of the Brother- 
hood of Man in the days to come.” 
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DAY IN WASHINGTON: More than 3,500 
people used the facilities of All Souls’ Church 
in Washington, D. C., on a typical Sunday 
recently, according to a report from the 
Capital. It began with an attendance of 
about 500 at the School of Religion, includ- 
ing two adult classes, At the 11 o'clock 
morning services, Dr. A. Powell Davies 
preached to 1066 people. An afternoon 
meeting, open to the public, presented Mrs. 
Amy Mallard, speaking to a group of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Mrs. Mallard’s husband 
was recently murdered in Georgia, and the 
meeting overflowed the building so that 
loudspeakers had to be used in the dining- 
room and in the recreation center. News- 
papers reported 2000 people present. Later 
in the day a capacity audience attended a 
showing of a Norwegian film, put on as one 
in a regular series of motion pictures. Ac- 
tivities finally came to an end about 9:30 
that evening. All the literature racks had 
been swept clean. Washington Unitarians 
had the satisfaction of knowing that their 
plant had been a true civic center during the 
day. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that at least 250 men, women and 
children who would have taken part in these 
activities are now affiliated with the Arling- 
ton Fellowship, offspring of the Washington 
church. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE: A non-sectarian 
nursery school at the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh (Rev. Irving R. Murray) 
where no religious instruction is given, but 
which operates in the interest of the com- 
munity, since a serious shortage of nursery 
groups in the city exists, is sponsored by the 
Pre-School Committee of the Women’s Alli- 
ance. Its success is due largely to the hard 
work and unflagging interest of Mrs. Daven- 
port Hooker. Members of the nursery include 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Whites, Negroes 
and other Americans, and the nursery is 
staffed by professional teachers. 
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Publisher presents memorial to church 


Taking part in the 
service of dedication 
of the new memorial 
church organ at the 
Rochester Unitarian 
church, presented by 
Frank Gannett in 
memory of his mother, 
Maria Brooks Gan- 
nett, are Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, Rabbi 
Philip Bernstein, Rev. 
David Rhys Williams 
and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gannett. Seated at 
the organ is Laura 
Remington. Standing 
beside her in the fore- 
ground is eae 
Charles Watkeys, who 
dedicated the organ. 


GANNETT GIFT ORGAN: (See cut) The 
congregation of the First Unitarian Church 
of Rochester recently dedicated a new organ, 
donated by Newspaperman Frank Gannett 
to commemorate his mother, the late Mrs. 
Maria Brooks Gannett, who died in 1923 and 
regularly attended services at the Unitarian 
church, ' According to the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle: “In his commemoration, 
Rey. David Rhys Williams, D.D., minister 
of the church, paid tribute to Mrs. Gannett’s 
pioneer spirit and steadfast principles. The 
causes of peace and racial tolerance were 
particularly close to her heart, he said, and 
she fearlessly stood up for them at all costs. 
He cited two examples of the high spirit of 
the woman to whose memory the organ was 
being dedicated 


“Despite the military achievements of 
members of her family in two wars, Mrs. 
Gannett passed up the chance to have her 
son attend West Point Military Academy, 
though a college education for him was one 
of her fondest wishes. Her love for peace 
was stronger. 

“The pastor’s other story related how Mrs. 
Gannett fearlessly and charitably gave haven 
to a Negro who was reputed to be a dan- 
gerous character, even.though her husband 
was away and the farm isolated. Her kind- 
ness was so overwhelming that the sup- 
posed desperado became a hard worker on 
the Gannett farm for months and never 
showed any sign of criminal intent. 

“A Universalist minister and a Jewish 
Rabbi shared the pulpit with Dr. Williams.” 


San Jose marks up 30% increase in year 


More than 150 young- 
sters with their par- 
ents gather annually 
for the church school 
picnic sponsored by 
the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association. 
This year the grounds 
of Proctor Academy 
were Chosen as the 
Site. Visitors will re- 
member the aircraft 
which. served as a 
landmark, here prac- 
tically obliterated by 
a group of young 
visitors. 


MORE STRENGTH: As the result of a 
thoroughly planned program of lecal church 
promotion, enthusiastically and intelligently 
sparked by Rev. Nathaniel Lauriat, the First 
Unitarian Church of San Jose has made a 
gain in membership of 30% this year. Sev- 
eral special events in the promotion proved 
particularly effective: the first was a well- 
planned, thoroughly implemented and 
strongly promoted “Everybody Sunday.” On 
this day, the church, which customarily has 
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an attendance of about 65, was overflow- 


ing with 230 people present. Prospects 
were approached from a mailing list of 500 
people which had been built up over the 
years. A second special event was a Pros- 
pectors’ Dinner with a 49’er theme for un- 
churched people. This was carried off very 
simply on a pot luck basis with the follow- 
ing results: 60 prospects attended, along 
with 30 regular church members and 20 
youngsters, One person joined that night, 


As Unitarians 
we stand for these things 


tide of secularism in a world that 
very largely accepted a materialistic it 
not an atheistic philosophy. 


We stand for Tolerance in a world thai 
is increasingly dominated by sectarianis 
and bigotry. 


We stand for Liberty in a world that 
has at many points surrendered to arbi- 
trary authority. 


We stand for Reason in a world that 
has succumbed to’an alarming degree to 
blind emotionalism. 


We stand for the Ethics of Jesus in a 
world that seems to have reverted to the 
ethics of the jungle. 


We stand for Individual Responsibility 
in a world that puts its trust chiefly in 
mass movements and a regimenting State. 


We stand for these things uncompro- 
misingly and openly. 


We do not expect to find it an easy 
position to hold. 


But we believe that we shall have 
many powerful allies when the real issues 
are made clear. 


From the Address by the President at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, May 26, 1949. 
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WILL BENEFITS SOCIETY: The will of 
the late Arthur W. Moors included a legacy 
of $5000 to the Massachusetts Congrega- 
tional Charitable Society, it was announced 
recently, More than $12,400 was distrib- 
uted among 43 beneficiaries (widows and 
unmarried daughters of former Congrega- 
tional or Unitarian ministers who at one 
time were settled in Massachusetts) during 
the past year, the announcement said. The 
Society was organized in 1786 and is de- 
pendent upon legacies and donations for: 
support. Officers for the new year are 
Charles §. Bolster, president; Harold S, | 
Davis, vice-president; Stephen W. Phillips, 
treasurer; and Rey. Charles” E. Park, 
secretary. - : 
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two more the next Sunday. As part of the 
promotion program, this church is actively 
selling Beacon Press books—one title has sold 

more than 35 copies since April 20. The 
church uses effective direct mail, newspaper 
advertising, special committees, and many 
other techniques and shows positive results | 
from the planned program. “SMG 


